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PEACE-PLANNING PERIOD 
P There is no wishful thinking in defining the 
allied invasion on the Western front as “the begin- 
10 ning of the end.” The war is still on and we face 
tremendous difficulties and sacrifices. No positive 
15 | ending date can be given but allied progress on 
s all fronts points to the ultimate result and of com- 
plete victory. Let us hope and pray it will be soon. 
16 Organized education under the leadership of 
school administrators has done and is doing its full 
17 part in assuring victory. Now the schools are very 
19 definitely in the “Peace-Planning Period” and the 
time is here to blueprint the educational plan for 
20 school operations of the postwar era. This is not 
only the responsibility but the great opportunity of 
23 | educational leadership. 
28 | Many school systems have the job of postwar 
planning well under way. Many more are still in 
30 | the discussion stages. Community and country is 
depending on educational leadership to do this 
31 vitally important job so as to have everything 





32 “ready to go” when the war ends. 
| The educational blueprint for the postwar era 


34 | must be made now. Cooperation and valuable assist- 

_ | ance in accomplishing this work is available 
35 | from State and Federal Departments of Education, 
37 | Chambers of Commerce, leaders in industry and 


_ business, organized labor, farm organizations, and 

40 | advertising and editorial articles in the American 
44 | §chool Board Journal. 
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The Tradition of a Liberal 


Education Dissolves award A. Fitzpatrick 


The real question behind the discussion of what constitutes a 
liberal education is the question: What is education? The more 
fundamental wording of the problem must be kept in mind as we 
discuss the conception of a liberal education with the accumula- 
tion of phraseology and ideology that has clung to it in its 
majestic and royal march through the Christian centuries from 
its birthplace in Greece. A review of this development will help 
our understanding of the contemporary problem. Contemporary 
things become meaningful as we know how these things came to 
be. If we do not know the development, if we try to understand 
our confused scene as a thing-in-itself, we are, as Newman put it, 
looking at the tapestry on the wrong side and it tells no story. 

The high lights in the development of the idea of a liberal 
education may be briefly stated. It was associated at its Janus 
birth with the conceptions of freedom and of a harmonious 
human development. In Plato is expressed the notion that edu- 
cation involved the fullest development of the capacities of the 
particular individual. In Aristotle is found the basis for the 
trivium and the quadrivium which the medieval educators came 
to identify as the sole and indispensable means to a liberal edu- 
cation preparatory to the study of philosophy and theology. With 
the revival of learning the subject matter of a liberal education 
became the study of the Greek and Latin languages and mathe- 
matics, and a miscellaneous hodgepodge called eruditio, informa- 
tion such as used to be contained in textbooks of our English 
classics, such as Mr. Masson’s or Mr. Verity’s editions of Milton 
and was the preoccupation of students and teachers, instead of 
the classic itself. The development of a liberal education was tied 
up with the faculty psychology and with the growth of vernacular 
languages and literatures. This made necessary a new justification 
for the continuance of the Renaissance humanistic curriculum: it 
was found in what we know as mental discipline, rather than in 
usefulness. The subjects of study in a liberal education were 
called the “Humanities,” and the Jesuits in the 1832 reyision 
of the Ratio Studiorum took grudging notice of science, and 
Huxley pleaded the case of science persuasively as Spencer did 
extremely. The claim of the social sciences as the “new humani- 
ties” by Finney was typical of a trend that had been developing 
since Comte wrote his work on sociology and Frederick Harrison 
became the English propagandist of the Philosophie Positive. 

In our own day with its eclectic tendencies the conception of a 
liberal education has been lost in its chameleon cloaks. The 
elective system destroyed the meaning of values in education, 
and the system of semester points and credits mechanized what- 
ever vitality was left. We still echo the words of the liberal 
education tradition: freedom, the humanities, the development of 
the personality and discipline — but they have no meaning. They 
have become the blah-blah of Stuart Chase’s “Tyranny of Words.” 
But it is no tyranny that is exercised over our minds. What is 
happening is an acquiescent accommodation of people too lazy, 
or unwilling to think, or who have lost the art of thinking. Shades 
of Abbe Dimnet! Was not his “Art of Thinking” a best seller! 
We are not to be deceived by that. Maybe more appropriate was 
Mortimer Addler’s idea that we needed a book on “How to Read 
a Book.” We certainly needed and still need that kind of book. 

All we can do here is to examine these major conceptions of 
the tradition of a liberal education and see whether we are 
echoing hollow words or meaningless words, or whether we need 
new words to express the abiding truths of the nature of edu- 
cation for our time. Let us see what needs to be done. 


Coming down through the centuries is the fundamental con- 
ception that a liberal education is an education that makes you 
free — an education befitting the free man. The word free has 
been continued from Aristotle’s day to our own. Can it be that 
the word has retained its meaning through the centuries and the 
educational fact has not changed? This is unlikely. The word 
free using the etymology of the word certainly has a different 
significance in the social situation in democratic America in the 
twentieth century than it did in the Athens of the fifth and of 
the fourth century B.c., and the thing has certainly changed. its 
form, if it has not changed its spirit, too. 

In the Greek situation the word free had an economic signifi- 
cance. The free man was the one who did not use his accomplish- 
ment for economic purposes. This conception of an education 
not for use has persisted through the centuries. It is a favorite 
preoccupation of essayists on liberal education, even though the 
votaries have uses for a liberal education; for example, in our 
colleges the so-called liberal studies are hurdles called pre- 
medical, predental, and preveterinary education. 

Historic liberal education includes in its scorn all forms of 
what is called vocational education or training. To the extent 
that vocational education is merely training in specific habits, 
particularly, muscular habits, it does not utilize its opportunities 
for genuine education. It often takes on the forms of animal 
training with its principal reliance on cues, and a rudimentary 
association of ideas plus habit formation. Liberal education is 
much of it on this level. 

It is conceivable and demonstrable that the materials of voca- 
tional, including professional, education may be used not in the 
spirit of animal training or muscular habit formation, or as mere 
information or as facts but as an instrument of insight in forming 
the mind and the heart and in illuminating the spirit as well as 
furnishing specific skills socially useful. There is, on the other 
hand, no doubt that there is much — very much Latin teaching, 
for example, that is more deadening than any teaching of “manual 
training,” “shopwork,” carpentering, sheet-metal work, and — 
may be added with apologies to the spirit of Abelard, Albertus 
Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas —in training morticians which 
some “universities” undertake in short courses. 

This conception of the education of a free man excludes his 
use of his accomplishments for professional use or for social use. 
The professional performance of music for the enjoyment of others 
was an “illiberal” use of music. Our Paderewskis, our Kreislers, 
our Toscaninnis, are outside the pale of liberal education as thus 
conceived. They are on the level of mechanics and artisans. 

One can agree after reading Robert Hutchins’ work that much 
professional education — medical, theological, engineering — is 
“illiberal,” has no place on a university campus. This is because 
it is lost in facts, in tricks, in “patent medicines,” in diversions, 
and is not an intellectual discipline nor a contribution in forming 
the human spirit. It is conceivable here, too, that the materials 
of professional education can be taught or learned in the spirit 
of genuine education. 

A liberal education as the education of a free man in an 
economic sense is an anachronism. The social and economic 
cleavages of Greek society are buried in its historical ruins, and 
so with the feudal society and even the freer society of the 
Renaissance and the more conventional societies of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. There is no distinc- 
tive education for a leisure controlling class in America, though 
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there is a remnant of it in England — soon to follow its proto- 
types, perhaps to “innocuous desuetude.” While much of our 
vocational training is animal training, and much of our profes- 
sional training lacks intellectual illumination, the possibilities of 
these materials for developing genuine intellectual insight and for 
the spiritual formation of human beings as well as for practical 
skills in the service of other human beings must be recognized. 

Nothing can be gained by repeating without re-examination 
and redefinition the description of liberal education as the edu- 
cation of the free man. There are, however, possibilities in the 
Aristotelian description of education as a preparation for. the 
rational enjoyment of leisure. At a time when so many Americans 
have no resources for their leisure except bridge or cocktail parties, 
or the movies, or the other escapes from oneself, it might be 
helpful to revive in the new terms of our generation with its more 
abundant leisure in every strata of society, the idea that the 
results of education must become a resource for the rational 
enjoyment of leisure, and if we retain the word freedom at all, 
it is an education that frees the individual spirit because it knows 
and understands and is not “cabined and confined” by ignorance, 
nor inert facts, nor sterile generalizations. 


Liberal education has at several times in its history been 
identified with a particular subject matter. This subject matter 
either constituted the liberal education or was the indispensable 
means to it —an end product most often described as indescrib- 
able or imponderable. The latter view left the emphasis on the 
subjects as much as the first view did. The subjects in Greece 
and Rome were an undeveloped trivium and quadrivium that led 
to the study of philosophy as, in the Middle Ages, they were more 
completely developed with appropriate textbooks leading into 
philosophy and theology. The linguistic content was strong in the 
Renaissance. The Greek and Roman classics became the “Humani- 
ties’ and the substance of a liberal education. This continued 
well down to the end of the nineteenth century. During the 
nineteenth century the claims of science were vigorously put 
forth. Huxley presented a strong case for science with great 
literary charm in the essay on “What Is a Liberal Education?” 
and Herbert Spencer in an essay on “What Knowledge Is of 
Most Worth?” answered his fivefold division of his question by 
saying that the knowledge of most worth is always Science: 
Science was of most worth for indirect and direct self-preserva- 
tion, for the rearing and discipline of offspring, for the mainte- 
nance of proper social and political relations, and for the leisure 
part of life. Huxley pointed out that the contemporary literary 
education was not literary at all but scientific; i.e., linguistic, and 
a bad education it was. Spencer made his point absurd in his 
overemphasis on the claims that science was of most worth for 
everything and anything. However, the case for the natural 
sciences became popular and gained adherents, as they should, 
for the sciences (lower case) are an essential part of any genuine 
education. A little later, in the early twentieth century the claim 
for the nebulous social sciences as the “new humanities” was 
made with great gusto and exaggeration. For the most part these 
were neither humanities nor sciences, but miscellaneous aggrega- 
tion of facts in the form of sciences (including statistical and 
other mathematical formulas) with occasional real insight. 

Obviously, any particular subjects in themselves are not essen- 
tial for a liberal education. There is no subject that is taught or 
studied which may not be deadly and inert. The complete 
eclipse of Greek in our curriculum in all types of schools is a 
fact, and Latin is slowly going the same way. The classical in- 
vestigation showed that in schools generally, most of our Latin 
teachers were like Shakespeare—the only similarity — they 
knew little Latin and less Greek. 

President Butler’s conception of education as an inheritance 
to which we are all entitled —i.e., entitled to the opportunities of 
earning — is a helpful concept. We ought to have our literary, 
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our scientific, our political and social, our aesthetic and our reli- 
gious inheritance. We ought to have a balanced view of life and 
we ought to know and understand its principal elements. All 
subjects are merely different views of the same thing — human 
experience. They are, however, formalized not for the nurture of 
the human spirit but for the advancement of learning. 

Let us take our literary inheritance. How many get it, even 
after eight years in the elementary schools, four years in high 
schools, and four years in college and, if Miss Nicholson is not 
wholly wrong (Saturday Review of Literature, April 13, 1944) 
we are completely fleeced of it in the graduate school. The 
ordinary result of our study of literature is at best a smattering 
of some literary masterpieces and a great deal of information 
about books, authors, literary movements, and perhaps English 
history, and not so certainly, American history. 

The trouble is that the information about literature is not 
subordinate to a study and understanding of the literature itself. 
It does not help the discovery of the “lifeblood” of the master 
spirit, and what his revelation was as to the meaning of life. 
The main interest should not be in the facts about literature, 
the biographical data about authors, or the social facts about 
periods, but in the appreciation of literature as a revelation of 
the profound application of moral ideas to life, as an escape 
from trivialities, the “fever and the fret” of the world, and as a 
resource in later years and always. 

Latin and Greek, assuming educated teachers and a quality of 
teaching stimulating self-activity, have their values for liberal 
education if the training in grammar and rhetoric leads to insight 
into the Greek and Roman view of life. Science when not the 
instrument of a false philosophy, and not making its limited 
insights universal, may help as Huxley said to teach us the rules 
of life. History, when not dead facts, nor the trivialities of per- 
sonality nor the externalities of administrations and movements, 
may become illuminating in man’s progress toward civilization, or 
more recently in Germany and Japan, of degradation to barbarism. 
It has been pointed out that every current event, if really studied, 
involves historical and philosophical problems. 

But philosophy as a study has been taboo and much of the 
philosophy taught was itself without historical background, a kind 
of personal intellectual anarchism, and a glorified sociology, not 
facing the fundamental issues of God, of immortality, and of life 
and death. A structural, as against a formless philosophy, is a 
part of all genuine education — and a Weltanschauung is an in- 
evitable result. So with theology which Hutchins regarded as 
essential. We cannot escape philosophy and theology. If we do not 
let them in the front door, they are certain to come in the back 
door. They permeate our literature, our history, and even our 
science. The problems that philosophy and theology deal with 
are the issues of life— the heart of a liberal education. How- 
ever, as they are taught many students have never discovered it. 

All subjects are grist in the mill of a liberal education. No 
subject is in itself libera! or illiberal. No subject is in itself in- 
dispensable except as it is needed for a balanced view of life. 
There is an interconnection of all knowledge in human experience. 
The meaning and significance of any organized knowledge depends 
on the degree it helps us see life steadily and see it whole. Its 
great aid is what Emerson called the active mind. Subject matter 
— any subject matter is subordinate to the active learning mind. 
The emphasis on subject matter is an emphasis on teaching, 
whereas the proper emphasis — the sine qua non—is on the 
active mind, on learning. All education and more particularly 
liberal education, so called, must make the active learning mind 
its central conception. 


IV. 

Discipline — mental discipline — was particularly, after the 
Renaissance, said to be the result of a liberal education. This 
was a training of the faculties especially the kingly or queenly 
faculty of the reason: pure reason. This was an indication of its 
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primarily intellectualistic character and its lack of justification in 
the social medium in which the liberally educated person was to 
live. Its training would give power — general power. The reason 
could be trained by a specific subject matter that would create 
the power to act reasonably or use reason in any situation. The 
specific subject matter in no way limited the power of the mind. 
This was, of course, based on the faculty psychology with its 
interpretation of mental power made up of a number of independ- 
ent specific powers, of reason, of judgment, of the imagination. 
This was certainly the kind of “faculty psychology” that gained 
currency in America at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
its exponents in previous centuries certainly laid the basis of this 
interpretation. This seems to be the social fact though some have 
claimed this is not what the faculty psychology really was. 

At any rate the justification of the studies which were called 
liberal in the Renaissance — Latin, Greek, and mathematics — 
were found in the social situation as well as in the formation of 
the individual. The vernaculars had been developing ever since 
Chaucer and Dante and the Troubadors lived. French became 
the language of diplomacy. Vigorous vernacular literatures were 
developed. Latin remained the language of the Roman Catholic 
Church and was the language of scholarship. However, a great 
deal of the social justification had ceased. A new justification for 
the study of Latin, the center of the curriculum was found in the 
mental training resulting in mental discipline. It was an attractive 
explanation and an alluring one. However, it was wishful think- 
ing. Generally speaking, the learning result is limited by the 
content of the learning material, but there was always felt to be 
some more general result without accepting the naiveté of the 
general mental discipline theory. The first effort to explain the 
more general result was that the learning would help wherever 
there were common elements in the new experience. This proved 
difficult to verify in actual experience, particularly as a more 
integral view of the mind developed. A more tenable explanation 
was that if the learning was concentrated on the idea back of the 
experience, there were possible more general educational results. 

But in the meantime there developed the theory that mental 
discipline was gained only when the learning was difficult or 
distasteful. If it wasn’t hard, it wasn’t worth while. Miss Marjorie 
Nicholson in her recent Saturday Review of Literature discussion 
of why scholars cannot write, under the title “What’s Wrong With 
Scholars,” has a good illustration of this attitude. She says 
English when it became an academic study was “suspect” because 
it was not a “discipline” — “it was not a discipline because it was 
not difficult enough.” So we required of English majors the 
linguistic and philologic hurdles of Old and Middle High German, 
Old Norse, Gothic, Icelandic, and so on. This is characteristic. 

“Mental discipline” even in its narrow limitation will not help 
us to understand or define a liberal education or general education. 
The conception of the more general result of specific experience by 
understanding insight of the idea back of the learning is un- 
doubtedly a fruitful educational concept. Historically speaking, 
mental discipline is a rationalization of educational practice out- 
moded by social events. ‘ 

V. 

Until the problem of a so-called liberal education is fused 
into the general problem of education itself, without any adjec- 
tives, we shall get nowhere. What we have been saying historically 
is that there is a “superduper” education called liberal education, 
and all these other things in the outer dark are suspect or inferior 
or — useful. What we should be concerned with is the education 
of a human being, and if you choose, the common man. If we must 
use the word freedom in connection with it, it is—in spite of 
any economic limitations — to make him spiritually free, free 
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from superstition, free from the delusions of panaceas, free and 
“unmoved by crazes, panics, and hysterias,” free from vulgarity, 
and withal keeping the common touch and yet viewing things 
sub specie aeternitatis. 

What may be garnered from the tradition of a liberal education? 
In arriving at an understanding of what is an educated man, 
and what is education, the liberal-arts tradition had certain ideas 
that should be helpful: a balanced or harmonious development 
of a human personality; a body of knowledge which gives us 
insight into the meaning of life, and of man’s relations to God, 
to his fellow human beings and to himself; the wider and deeper 
influences in self-knowledge, self-control, and self-direction from 
the study of specific subject matter. The men of today will, as 
President Eliot said in a moment of illumination, do what the 
men of other days did, take the “best intellectual and moral 
materials existing in their day — namely, the classical literatures, 
metaphysics, and systematic theology — and make of them the 
substance of the education which they called liberal.” This is 
exactly what we must do today, and discover this body of 
material which is capable of helping form the scholar and the 
gentleman, and “supposed to comprise the wisest views of 
human life obtainable outside the inspired writings.”” Why not 
use the inspired writings, too, which have nourished men in all 
generations and in all countries. 

However, the basic thing in any modern conception of the 
educated man is the human being, not any subject matter what- 
ever. The great thing is to make him master of himself, to know 
himself, and particularly his mental resources, to see his imagina- 
tion, his reason, and his will as himself operating in various ways, 
to make him the principal agent of his own education and the 
master of his will. Under the influence of mental hygiene we call 
this an integration of personality. But personality can be inte- 
grated at every level, at the level of self-indulgence as well as on 
the level of sainthood. The educated man will have a consistent 
philosophy of life, not a philosophy that needs to be adjusted to 
every circumstance; he ought not to have to pay for his education 
in terms of moral and spiritual disintegration. Education ought 
to express and reveal the personality of the man in its unity and 
consequently in its nobility and magnanimity. Man’s life ought 
to be marked by a serenity born of his power to see life deeply 
and in its totality. 

Under modern conditions the cultured man, or the man with a 
liberal education, should have at least these characteristics: . ex- 
tensive intellectual interests and a deep and broad human sym- 
pathy. With this broad interest and deep sympathy there will go 
a nice sense of discrimination, a sense of values, a critical intelli- 
gence; and supplementing both his broad interest and his critical 
judgment and giving them direction and scope will be passion 
for public service, neighborliness, and devotion to the common 
welfare. This will combine both of Matthew Arnold’s elements 
of culture: the scientific passion for pure knowledge, and the 
moral and social passion of doing good, or in the mottoes he uses 
“to make an intelligent being yet more intelligent,” and “to make 
reason and the will of God prevail.”’ 

The educated individual, the cultivated man, is not necessarily 
identified with an aristocratic class, nor a leisure class, nor the 
class in control of the society. Under modern conditions, he may 
possibly be found on the farm, or in the shop, as well as in the 
salon or in the drawing room. True culture cannot be identified 
with a social veneer, or mere manners, or society conventions, or 
class distinctions. Culture cannot be achieved by prexy, or from 
private tutors, or by “snap” courses, or necessarily in college. 
Lincoln reading nights by his fireside may achieve it, and the 
graduates of our best-equipped universities remain uninitiated. 
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It is planned to make all of the new buildings to be erected after the war as attractive and educationally useful as is 
the Irvington School, one of the newest buildings in the city. 


Postwar Plans for the Portland Schools 


A significant step in postwar planning 
was taken by the voters of School District 
No. 1, comprising the public schools of the 
city of Portland, Oregon, when they ap- 
proved a $5,000,000 tax levy at a special 
election held on May 18, 1944. The pro- 
posal approved was one presented by the 
board of directors of the school district 
and called for the raising of $1,000,000 a 
year over a period of five years through a 
tax on real property. The sum is to accum- 
ulate until some time after the war when 
materials and supplies will be available. 

The Portland school development pro- 
gram is part of a city-wide postwar plan 
developed in Portland and aimed to pre- 
pare for the period after hostilities cease. 
Leading citizens of the community and 
governmental officials cooperated in a sur- 
vey of the city’s needs. The services of 
Robert Moses and his organization from 
New York City were secured, and an in- 
vestigation was conducted by this im- 
partial body. Mr. Moses published his 
findings, a pamphlet called ‘Portland 
Improvement,” and therein pointed out 
the possible projects that would be of 
advantage to the city and county in a 
postwar development plan. In its scope 
the report covered the needs of the schools, 
highway development, arterials, harbor 
improvements, park developments, trans- 
portation facilities, river improvements, 
and minor projects. The school district, 


1Deputy Superintendent, Portland, Ore. 
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the city, the county and the state highway 
commission combined in having the sur- 
vey made and will be affected by the 
suggestions made. These bodies provided 
the sum of money necessary to conduct the 
work, 

In the recent election four of the tax 
levying bodies of the county sought the 
approval of needed project through the 
voters. Three offered bond issues, but the 
school district decided to ask for a direct 
levy upon the real property, the sum of 
money to be collected on a pay-as-you-go 
plan rather than a bond issue. This was 
done to save the interest that would ac- 
cumulate on this sum over a period of 
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years. Apparently this plan of the board 
of directors of the school district met 
the approval of the voters since the 
proposal carried by the largest major- 
ity of the four presented. The three other 
appropriation bills on the ballot included 
(a) a bridge and road program, (6) a 
Harbor Improvement project, and (c) a 
plan for sewage disposal that will keep the 
Wilamette River clean and clear of pollu- 
tion. 

Because the school district is at present 
completing the payments on a large bond 
issue sold in 1924, the directors decided 
that a sum distributed over a period of 
five years by direct levy on property would 
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Four pages of the attractive eight-page circular issued by the Citizens’ 
Committee. Copies of this circular distributed to the parents proved 
particularly effective in the campaign for the tax levy. 
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Entrance to one of the older buildings, which is an example of wood 

construction imposed upon the community by the fact that the chief 

industry of the neighboring country was lumber. The funds derived 

from the tax levy will replace this building with an attractive fire safe 
and educationally flexible building. 


abolish the payment of interest and would 
prevent repetition of the experience of the 
bond issue for which approximately 50 
per cent additional was paid in interest. 
The Portland School District with a 
capital outlay of some $25,000,000 has, 
since the beginning of the depression in 
the early 1930’s, operated on a _ very 


, 


limited budget so far as appropriations for 
capital outlay and maintenance have been 
concerned. The result of this policy has 
been the gradual depreciation of buildings 
and equipment until a serious problem in 
this respect has faced the district. This 
situation has been aggravated by the great 
increase of pupils due to the war indus- 
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tries. Federal aid has been received to a 
limited extent, but all schools are crowded 
and six elementary organizations have 
been operating on a double shift. The 
depreciation of buildings has naturally 
increased because the additional use and 
the equipment has been wearing out more 
rapidly than under normal operations. 
In presenting their plan to the people, 
the board indicated that the money raised 
would be used for three purposes: new 
construction, building repair, and new 
equipment. No expenditure of this money 
is to be made for personal services of the 
teaching staff or others in the organization. 
Sample of measure: 


Mark (X) Between the Number and YES or NO 
Referred Measure — Referendum Ordered by Board 
of Directors of School District No. 1 

Postwar School Development Special Tax Levies — 
Proposal: Shall School District No. 1 in order to 
provide a fund for postwar construction, reconstruction, 
improvement, betterment, repair or rehabilitation of 
schools, school plants and school premises so as to more 
adequately accommodate the public school population 
of said district on the secondary and elementary levels 
and to use state or federal matching funds should they 
become available, make special levies, which levies shall 
be outside the limitation imposed by Article XI, Section 
11 of the Oregon Constitution in each of the following 
years in the amount set opposite each of said years: 


Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1944........$1,000,000 
Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1945... . 1,000,000 
Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946 1,000,000 
Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1947.. . 1,000,000 
Fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948........ 1,000,000 
Vote YES or NO 
600 Yes. I vote in favor of said special levies 
601 No. I vote against said special levies. 


Funds for the promotion of the cam- 
paign were raised through contributions of 
public-spirited citizens and a _ double- 
barreled promotion program carried on. 
While the four measures were promoted as 
one, with the theme of the campaign 
centering around jobs for the soldiers in 
the postwar period, extra impetus for indi- 





Left: bad conditions in one of the school buildings caused by lack of sufficient funds in the annual budgets to maintain 
older buildings. Right: a worn out dictionary that will be replaced. 
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Left: a winter playground situation that will be improved from the tax funds. Right: the cafeteria in the older build- 
ings lack in attractiveness and are hardly suitable to achieve the educational purposes of the school lunch. 


vidual measures was provided by the spe- 
cific purposes they aimed to fulfill. The 
schools formulated within their organiza- 
tion an elaborate program of promotion. 
This was carried on with a minimum of 
expense, the total cost not exceeding 
$3,000. This was possible by having all 
departments contribute to the plan. A 
study of the needs of the district and the 
individual schools was part of the regular 
class program in each building. Interest in 
better educational facilities was developed 
among the pupils. They in turn carried the 
needs of the school to the parents. In 
addition, the topics “city planning,” 
“postwar development,” and “training for 
the world after the war” were made prob- 
lems for class discussion. In this manner 
the pupils were made aware of the needs 
of the community and good citizenship was 
developed, while, incidentally, the tax levy 
received city-wide publicity through the 
school children. In addition a Citizens’ 
Committee for Better Schools carried the 
story to businessmen and city-wide Parent- 
Teacher Association support was behind 
the measure from its inception. Displays 
of all types were created as part of the 
children’s contribution to the campaign. 
Because the entire sum to be raised was 
for school improvement and not for salary 
increases, the district used the children to 
publicize the needs and urge the passage 
of the levy. 

Contrasts in physical plants were pre- 
sented to the public through newspaper 
pictures and a brochure distributed to all 
homes. This pamphlet pictured good and 
bad situations. It pointed out conditions 
resulting from the neglect of buildings, 
playgrounds, and equipment. Under the 
slogan “For Your Child’s Future,” the 
need of up-to-date equipment for class- 
rooms was stressed so that the children of 


Portland could keep in step with a chang- 
ing world. 

In presenting the request for funds to 
the public, the board of school directors 
refrained from making commitments to 
any locality either as to new construction, 
repair, or equipment. The voters actually 
gave the school board a free hand to 
improve the physical plant as it saw fit 
to meet educational needs. As a result of 
the Moses Survey and a more exhaustive 
study made by the school staff, the public 
was able to determine the fact that more 
was needed than was asked for. The possi- 
bility of securing federal funds to match 
local money may help this situation. This 
is possible if conditions after the war call 
for projects to relieve unemployment. 

The voters having acted, the district 
will now conduct a thorough survey of its 
needs in relation to the sum appropriated. 
The “Portland Plan” for meeting postwar 
needs and development should provide the 
city with the necessary means to keep step 
with the future expansion of this growing 
region. 


THE RURAL TEACHER SHORTAGE 
Pvt. David Velie’ 


The telephone rang persistently one day not 
long ago in the office of the county superintendent 
of schools at Waukesha, Wis. 

“Can you help us?” pleaded an excited voice 
on the other end, as the superintendent picked up 
the phone. “Our principal at the Sussex School 
is about to be drafted, one teacher has already 
quit to take a better paying job, and another is 
leaving to be married and live with her soldier- 
husband on the West coast. What on earth can 
we do?” 

“All I can do right now is to contact your 
principal’s draft board and give you a list of 
women who might fill the jobs you will have 
vacant,” he declared. “I’ll do that right away.” 

That particular teaching problem was finally 
solved, but it proved a headache to the superin- 
tendent and his staff. The principal got additional 


1Fort McClellan, Ala. 


time from his draft board until a successor could 
be obtained, and two women teachers were found 
to replace the departing instructors. 

Typical of the many calls for teachers he has 
been getting for the past two years, the foregoing 
instance was related by the superintendent. As 
Waukesha reporter for a metropolitan newspaper, 
I have written many stories about the rural 
teacher shortage and how some of these teaching 
jobs were being filled. In some instances retired 
teachers were being called back. In others, special 
licenses were given by the state department to 
women who wanted to help but hadn’t completed 
the required two years’ training. Now, rural 
schools, not only in Waukesha county, but 
throughout the nation, are fast approaching a 
really critical state, so far as the teaching supply 
was concerned. 

Not only have many teachers been drained off 
to war jobs and into the armed services, but 
many schools face the prospect next fall of being 
without teachers. A survey of the 1944 crop of 
prospective teachers in Wisconsin bears out that 
point. Look at these figures: 

Only 38 men are now enrolled in the senior 
classes of Wisconsin’s nine state teachers’ colleges. 
Thus there will be 38 prospective male teachers 
for Wisconsin schools available from these 
colleges for the 1944-45 school year. 

County normal schools in Wisconsin, furnishing 
teachers for rural schools, have suffered a 60 
per cent enrollment drop in three years. 

Prospective teachers being trained for rural 
teaching jobs in Wisconsin total only 244. In 
Waukesha County alone, 238 rural school teach- 
ers are needed annually. 

Winston Brown is the school superintendent in 
Waukesha County — one of the most prosperous 
counties in the great dairyland of Wisconsin — 
feels that it is a problem that can’t be met simply 
by high-sounding platitudes. This situation must 
be handled with concerted action throughout the 
country now, he declares. 

First and foremost, rural young people must 
be educated to the value of teaching as a career. 

In Waukesha County the salaries of teachers 
have increased greatly in recent years. These 
salaries, says Brown, will probably stay higher 
than they have formerly been because of the 
lack of instructors and the fact that people are 
being educated to pay rural teachers a better 
wage. In Wisconsin the minimum rural teacher's 
wage is $1,000 a year if the teacher has no 
college degree, $1,200 annually if she has a 
college degree. 

To interest Waukesha County young people in 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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Leadership and Its Acquisition —5 


OPPORTUNITY 


Allan A. Smith’ 


Leadership is such a complicated and 
subtle affair that specific training for it can 
easily promise more than can be delivered. 
To train for leadership, first understand what 
it is: the mobilization of other men’s energies 
for striving toward a goal which is clear in 
the mind of the leader, and usually in the 
other men’s minds also. Leading and follow- 
ing are happening all the time with variation 
of awareness on both sides. “Every man 
should be a boss and have one,” is worthy 
of consideration. — Dr. F. B. Knight. 


Opportunity is a good old word that 
survives, in spite of changing interpreta- 
tions and abuse through our muddled 
thinking. Opportunity can be explained as 
the port or the opening or the door that 
stands opposite you, and, of course, any- 
thing to be opposite you must be directly 
before you. The best leaders, thinkers, ob- 
servers, and interpreters of life have added 
the fact that always there is such a door, 
and that it is accessible. Some people are 
prone to say that opportunity no longer 
exists, because they concluded that op- 
portunity meant a big, inviting door. This 
explanation is a mistake. A thousand doors 
may be closed, our door is the one that 
stands open, provided nothing dishonorable 
is on its threshold. It matters not if the 
door is a back door or a side door, or one 
that is elaborate or simple; every door, 
big or little, opens upon the same wide 
world of possibilities, and every career will 
stretch or shrink to the size of the person 
who makes it. 


“Acres of Diamonds” 


Dr. Russell Conwell told this story, 
“Acres of Diamonds,” 6152 times, col- 
lected over $4,000,000 in the process, and 
used the money to found an educational 
institution. A farmer in. Persia was ap- 
parently contented and doing well with 
his farm until a visitor told him how 
powerful he would be if he possessed a 
mine of diamonds. As he thought of this 
remark, he became very dissatisfied and 
felt his life was narrow. Finally he de- 
cided to search for diamonds that he might 
become rich and powerful. He sold his 
farm, placed his family with friends, and 
became a rolling stone in search of this 
particular type of opportunity. Finally he 
reached the shores of Spain after traveling 
through Asia and Europe — but his search 
was in vain — his money spent; his health 
broken; in poverty, rags, and wretched- 
ness. The new owner of his farm discovered 
a black stone with an eye which reflected 
all the hues of the rainbow. Later, he 
learned it was a diamond. On the very 
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acres the original owner had sold that he 
might go elsewhere in search of diamonds, 
there was found the diamond mine of 
Golconda. With “acres of diamonds” under 
his feet, one man had left what had been 
his opportunity, to go in aimless search 
for it elsewhere. 

This story which has been verified can 
find its parallel in the lives and experiences 
of men and women today. The individual’s 
acre of diamonds is within himself. Where 
will you find your acre of diamonds? How 
will you find it? In the job you are doing, 
the course you are taking, the record you 
are making, the attitude you are assuming? 
Or do you expect, by jumping around from 
one thing to another, that you run across 
it or catch up with it? Opportunities of the 
future are promising and stimulating. Op- 
portunity does not come once, but comes 
many times in a lifetime. 

People sometimes blame their failures 
in life to lack of chance. Over and over 
we hear people say “If I only had a 
chance.” Many who make such statements 
if they could only analyze many of the 
situations in which they were placed would 
find that they did offer a chance. Many 
an opportunity which is another name for 
chance has been allowed to slip by. Our 
opportunities are “masters of human des- 
tinies.”’ 

Edward Sill’s poem “Opportunity” gives 
encouragement to the brave in spirit. Such 
persons never need be discouraged. The 
story pictures a coward and a king’s son 
in a great battle. In the first line he intro- 
duces the allegory of life’s great battle- 
field which he pictures as coming to him in 
a dream. The coward got into the battle; 
he “hung along the battle’s edge” and 
pined for something better to fight with. 
He broke his sword or opportunity and 
threw it away. The king’s son who repre- 
sents the man who never gives up, the one 
who seizes an opportunity, came along and 
grasped the broken sword discarded by 
the craven. This spirit and opportunity 
carried him to victory. The craven of this 
poem in real life could easily be a king’s 
son and the “king’s son” be one of lowly 
birth. His was the spirit of bravery, of 
grasping an opportunity, of making the 
best of the things with which he had to 
work, 


Nature of Opportunity 
Personality must have or create oppor- 
tunity if leadership is to be attained, and 
the very nature of leadership is set by the 
nature of opportunity. The Navajo Indians 
of New Mexico have different opportuni- 
ties for leadership than the professional 
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class of people in Indianapolis. Opportuni- 
ty is limited by the dictates of Nazism in 
Germany. Economic standards, health, and 
other factors have direct effects on leader- 
ship. Some people become successful and 
show traits of genius under almost any 
circumstances. David Starr Jordan testi- 
fies that had Agassiz not achieved promi- 
nence as a naturalist, he would have been 
a leader of men in some other direction. 
It is obvious that Henry Ford would have 
been a leader in some related line had he 
not been a leader in the automobile in- 
dustry. 


Ecological and Cultural Opportunity 


Ecological opportunity is concerned with 
location or environment — with why people 
are located where they are at a particular 
time, and what effect that location, in both 
time and space, had upon their social be- 
havior and opportunities. Various studies 
indicate that cities are more stimulating 
than country areas for the development of 
prominence, that towns and middle-sized 
cities are better centers than big cities for 
the growth of superiority, that choice 
residential areas of cities furnish relatively 
far more prominent people than do other 
urban regions, and that suburban areas 
are best of all. S. S. Visher found that 
in an examination of Indiana counties 
unglaciated areas furnished only one half 
of their quota of prominent persons. It 
appears that sparse settlement may bring 
about that type of independence which 
retards the growth both of the spirit of 
cooperation and of fellowship. On the 
other hand, radical leadership may flourish 
in cities where close relationship fosters 
injustice. 

Opportunities also vary according to the 
different levels of culture. The higher the 
culture level the greater the variety of 
opportunities for leadership. Ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard is a classic 
example of one blessed with a rich cultural 
background. He came from a line of 
scholars, men who had achieved leadership 
in college, church, and civic affairs. There 
was a continual stream of prominent 
clergymen and other leaders calling at his 
home during his boyhood days. Obviously, 
opportunities filled his early life because 
of such an unusual social heritage. 


Kinds of Opportunity 

Opportunity is a day of judgment, for 
every opportunity is a crucial test. Far 
sterner than what a man may require in 
his opportunity is what the opportunity 
may require in the man. W. C. Cameron 
has listed three kinds of opportunity: 

First, the opportunity that makes you. 
Every one has that. In youth it is the 
opportunity to learn. The most insignifi- 
cant fact may be the very thing needed 
in some crucial hour. 

Second, the opportunity that takes you. 
Often an awakening moment, a petty inci- 
dent suddenly turned to another path. 
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How true it is that few persons choose 
their jobs; the job reaches out and chooses 
them. But it chooses them at the highest 
level of their preparation. 

Third, the opportunity that breaks you. 
Promotion that finds a person totally un- 
prepared for additional responsibilities is 
serious. Unpreparedness can make oppor- 
tunity a defeat rather than tonic for 
greater achievement and advancement. 

Some years ago I read ten pledges to 
myself. I have forgotten the author, but 
the ten points are: 

1. I will respect myself. I can get away 
from everybody else — not myself. 

2. I will not be satisfied with what I 
am, but will keep my mind’s eye on what 
I am to become and watch for the golden 
opportunities. 
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3. I will watch my thoughts—thoughts 
are things. I will dismiss morbid brood- 
ings. 

4. I will be absolutely honest, both 
with myself and others. 

5. I will take care of my body. From 
it, I get endurance, good spirits, and 
vigor. 

6. I will improve my mind, through 
hard study and a definite course of 
reading. 

7. I will conserve my enthusiasms. I 
will not climb any hill until I get to it. 

8. I will conserve my energies. I will 
avoid argument and will not carry 
grudges. 

9. I will compliment people when they 
deserve it. Agreeableness is money in 
the pocket. 


School Meetings With Staffs Provide 
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10. I will succeed. I will build pictures 
of happiness in my mind. 

These pledges, if made functional, will 
sensitize the individual to alertness to op- 
portunities which constitute potential lead- 
ership. Leadership is always a group 
phenomenon; it is a product of group life, 
and it is an outgrowth effecting changes in 
group values. Leadership has its origins 
in an interplay of biological heredity, social 
heritage, personal experiences, and social 
opportunities. And lastly, planning for op- 
portunities requires purposeful training and 
preparation as well as invisible determi- 
nation to achieve worthy goals. In a foot- 
ball game, few plays ever result in that 
touchdown for which they were planned. 
But as we plan for touchdowns we make 
progress down the field. 


‘ 


Training-in-Service of Board Members 


The University City, Missouri, Board of 
Education has developed a plan of self 
education which might serve as a model 
for other boards similarly situated. 

University City, a popular residential 
suburb of St. Louis with a population of 
approximately 34,000, has one senior high 
school, two junior high schools, and five 
elementary schools. Its total annual ex- 
penditure for school purposes is approxi- 
mately $600,000. Its size and character are 
most appropriate for such a project as that 
initiated. 

The plan arose because the board of 
education felt seriously the need for under- 
standing its problems. Members of boards 
of education upon election to office are not 
usually competent to exercise their duties 
and responsibilities in establishing educa- 
tional policies, in making decisions, and in 
passing judgment upon educational mat- 
ters brought before them. No public office 
exceeds in importance, or in opportunities 
for influencing community and civic life, 
that of the directorship of a school system, 
yet too seldom do board members feel 
sufficiently the seriousness of their respon- 
sibility or the need to undertake an 
educational program for their own enlight- 
enment. 

Schools demand a professional and tech- 
nical competence on the part of their 
administrators and teachers never before 
demanded, and although it is not necessary 
for board members to study professional 
and technical problems in the same way as 
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do the educators, yet it is very necessary 
that they have an overall picture of the 
problems in order that they may intelli- 
gently pass judgment upon those educa- 
tional matters brought to them for 
decisions. 

Without background it is impossible for 
intelligent appraisal of recommendations. 
There are such problems as the relative 
advantages of annual and semiannual pro- 
motions, the desirability of establishing 
prekindergarten schools, the employment 
of special teachers for remedial work in 
reading and speech, the increasing de- 
mands for expenditures in guidance, and 
the desirability of expanding the health 
and physical education program. There are 
also the ever recurring problems of social 
activities and fraternities in the high 
school, and scores of others which require 
judgment and understanding. The peti- 
tions and requests for expansion in various 
fields may all be legitimate, but with 
limited funds and seemingly almost un- 
limited demands, there must be an evalu- 
ation of the various projects on their 
relative merits. Though the board must 
look to its educational expert, the super- 
intendent, for guidance in making its 
decisions, it must, if it is’ to exercise its 
functions in a manner that is not merely 
perfunctory, undertake a serious study of 
educational problems. 


The Situation in University City 
The board of education of University 
City felt most seriously its limitations. It 
felt them more perhaps because the mem- 


bership had completely changed within a 
three-year period. The board could not, 
even if it desired, depend upon the usual 
process of slow assimilation of one or two 
members each year. They were all in need 
of education. Members of the board, more- 
over, had come to sense some of the 
problems for they all had rather extensive 
contacts with the schools, and with one 
exception, they had been closely associated 
with active parent-teacher associations as 
officers and directors. In addition, all had 
children in school and all had _ lived 
through a period in the administration of 
the school system which was most unfor- 
tunate for the immediate progress of the 
educational program, but which had led to 
a greater interest and concern in the 
schools on the part of the citizens than 
there had ever been before. 

This situation was brought about be- 
cause University City like most other large 
communities in Missouri had found it 
necessary for years to levy a tax larger 
than that allowed by the state constitution. 
This practice had never been challenged 
because taxpayers were all sympathetic 
and realized the necessity of the levy. In 
1939, however, a taxpayers’ league chal- 
lenged the proposed levy — the largest one 
ever proposed and brought an injunction 
suit. As a result, the community was de- 
prived of approximately twenty per cent 
of its former school revenue. Subsequently, 
the school year had to be reduced from 
ten to nine months; many positions were 
abolished and all teachers received reduc- 
tions in salary; a system of fees for 
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library, laboratory, physical education, 
and other activities was initiated; and 
University City was forced to carry on 
scarcely more than a skeleton school pro- 
gram. A citizens’ group was organized to 
attempt to find immediate financial assist- 
ance for the schools and to secure a change 
in the constitution which would authorize 
an adequate expenditure. Many of the 
present members of the board were very 
active in the passage of a constitutional 
amendment. They initiated the amend- 
ment, carried it through the legislature, 
and later on some of them joined in a 
state-wide effort for favorable action by 
the voters in the general election of 
November, 1942. 


Means of Gaining School Information 

During those years of activity the ad- 
ministration of the schools had been 
criticized because of its lack of a public- 
relations program which might have “sold” 
the schools to the public in such a manner 
that the matter of a tax levy would never 
have been questioned. The present board 
of education, all members of which have 
taken office since the crisis, were, therefore, 
more or less sufficiently acquainted with 
the condition of the schools and with the 
public criticism to realize the challenges 
and the opportunities before them. 

Members of boards of education receive 
their knowledge of the public schools prin- 
cipally from the following sources: (1) re- 
membrance of the schools which they 
attended; (2) possible experience as 
teachers; (3) contact with the schools 
through their children; (4) information 
supplied by the superintendent; (5) asso- 
ciation with groups such as state associa- 
tions of school-board members; and (6) 
their own reading and study. 

Knowledge which comes from the first 
three of these sources is rather spotty and 
biased. For like the three blind men ex- 
amining the elephant, each is impressed 
only by. that which he has experienced, 
and he almost never sees the real educa- 
tional problems as a whole. Knowledge 
which comes from associations also leaves 
much to be desired, for it is largely con- 
cerned with support and organization; and 
after all, support and organization are only 
significant in that they provide the 
finances and the facilities to accomplish 
that for which schools are established, 
namely, the education of children. 

There is much to be said about the edu- 
cational program of school-board members 
being directed by the superintendent, but 
not all superintendents of schools are 
educators in the best sense. It is well 
known that many administrators with un- 
usual competence in building and financial 
problems have oftentimes too little compe- 
tence in that for which schools are 
primarily organized, the improvement of 
instruction. Therefore, this type of educa- 
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tion may not be entirely adequate. It 
would seem to the writer that personal 
reading and study might be satisfactory, 
but that needs expert direction. 

Although the plan which the University 
City board adopted was primarily designed 
for its self-education, there were two other 
considerations involved: (1) the desire to 
develop harmonious relations between it- 
self and the professional staff, and (2) the 
opportunity of fulfilling its obligation im- 
posed by law of visiting the schools at least 
once a year. Looking toward the first of 
these purposes, the board had in the pre- 
vious year held a dinner with the entire 
staff. Such a large affair, attended by ap- 
proximately two hundred persons, left 
much to be desired. It had been long cus- 
tomary for the board, in order to fulfill its 
legal obligation of visiting the schools, to 
spend one day as a group in a tour of all 
buildings and grounds. This annual visit 
to the eight schools was satisfactory in 
acquainting the board with the condition, 
operation, and maintenance of the physical 
plant, but the hurried character of the 
visit necessarily was unsatisfactory. 

The plan which the Board adopted was 
designed to fulfill all three of these pur- 
poses: self-education, development of sym- 
pathetic understanding with the school 
personnel, and opportunity for school 
visitation. 


A Monthly “Educational” Meeting 


The board, in order to give what it con- 
sidered fairly adequate time to its study, 
decided to devote the second of its two 
scheduled monthly meetings exclusively to 
the program. To do this, it was decided 
that the first monthly meeting should pro- 
vide so far as possible for all routine 
business, receiving the recommendation of 
the superintendent, and such other matters 
as regularly required action. It was pos- 
sible in this way to have sufficient time 
to visit all of the eight schools during the 
year and, at the same time, to have a 
fairly adequate program at each meeting. 
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At 6:30 the board and the faculty of the 
school visited met for dinner in the cafe- 
teria of the school. This gave an oppor- 
tunity for better acquaintance. On certain 
occasions the faculty planned a brief social 
program around the tables before the 
serious business of the evening began. 

Following the dinner, teachers went to 
their classrooms to receive the members of 
the board and the superintendent. Here 
they sketched briefly any unusual projects 
carried out and told the physical needs of 
their rooms and the school. It is the 
writer’s opinion that not a few projects 
were stimulated by the expected visita- 
tions, and undoubtedly desirable growth 
resulted. After the visitations to the class- 
rooms, the principal and the superinten- 
dent accompanied the board to other parts 
of the building, pointing out needs and 
recommendations for improvements. 

The faculty and the board then ad- 
journed to the library or the faculty 
meeting room for a discussion of problems 
more distinctly educational. It was during 
this part of the program that the board 
learned most about the educational activi- 
ties. No instructions were given the prin- 
cipals as to what the nature of these 
meetings should be nor how they should be 
conducted. The teachers of the first school 
visited held a faculty meeting, the kind we 
were told they were accustomed to hold 
regularly. One school, supposed to be quite 
progressive, had very little teacher partici- 
pation, in fact, less than any of the others, 
but instead the principal dominated the 
situation. This was the least genuinely 
impressive meeting of the year. In another 
building relatively few teachers took part, 
and those who did, did so rather spon- 
taneously and without too much convic- 
tion. In the high school, teachers in charge 
of various aspects of school life gave rather 
extended and impressive reports from 
notes or manuscripts. They covered guid- 
ance, health and physical education, extra- 
curricular activities, student councils, and 
other features and needs of school life. 

Two meetings held late in the year ap- 
parently profited from learning what other 
schools had done; the faculties had spent 
considerable time planning the subjects of 
discussion and the points of emphasis. 
Teachers in those meetings showed they 
had spent considerable effort in organizing 
and even practice in saying what they were 
presenting to us. The board felt it had 
immeasurably profited from all eight meet- 
ings, but it was fairly well agreed that 
the later ones, those thoroughly planned, 
were the most educationally instructive. 


Some of the Problems Discussed 

In the course of the eight months of 
meetings many problems were brought up. 
Among those which stood out most were 
these: (1) relative advantages of annual 
(2) reading 


and semiannual promotion; 
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and speech difficulties; (3) promotion 
policies; (4) social activities; (5) guid- 
ance; (6) buildings and equipment; and 
(7) disorganization of the school program 
caused by repeated drives. It is impossible 
in this brief article to do more than indi- 
cate some of the high spots brought to the 
group’s attention. 

Midyear promotions came up for discus- 
sion in several schools. University City had 
abolished midyear promotions during its 
financial crisis in 1939. It was pointed out 
that there was great difficulty in adjusting 
pupils coming from schools in the metro- 
politan territory, most of which were on 
the semiannual or even quarterly basis of 
promotion. It was pointed out that it 
interferred with the admission to kinder- 
garten, had a decided effect on overageness, 
and that it had perhaps a very important 
influence upon other school problems, 
especially reading. Much information was 
obtained to stimulate the board’s rethink- 
ing its policy regarding promotions. 

In all but one of the elementary schools, 
and in the two junior high schools, reading 
was mentioned as being a most serious 
problem. One school pointed out the large 
proportion of its pupils in grades far in 
advance of their reading ability. This, they 
said, was due to the policy of regularly 
promoting pupils from year to year, and 
that perhaps the best solution would be to 
employ special teachers for remedial read- 
ing. In the junior high schools, it was 
pointed out repeatedly, pupils could not 
do the work satisfactorily because they 
could not read. Educators know, of course, 
that there is the constant tendency of 
higher schools to “pass the buck” to the 
lower schools. In one elementary school, 
the principal and teachers were quite uni- 
form in saying they had no reading prob- 
lems, because in spite of the fact that there 
is a policy of regular promotions, the 
faculty in consultation with the parents 
saw to it that pupils might be continued 
in the lower grades until they had learned 
to read. They found that the higher grades 
in their school had none of the reading 
problems presented in other schools. 

The elementary teachers were quite 
unanimous in feeling that one of their most 
serious problems was that of speech de- 
fects. They pointed out that these defects 
were prevalent in the early grades and that 
they were especially difficult for a teacher 
to handle since it was so important to have 
home cooperation which required extended 
contacts and considerable time. It was dis- 
covered, however, that in the upper grades 
and in the junior high schools speech 
defects were not so common. In the junior 
high schools they had apparently been 
largely outgrown. 


The High School Contribution 


The reports in the senior high school 
were particularly impressive. The faculty 
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members discussed various phases of extra- 
curricular activity and other aspects of 
student life, but relatively little, however, 
of curricular and instructional activity. 
One member of the faculty discussing a 
previously conducted questionnaire study 
among the student body reported that over 
one third of the pupils belonged to secret 
societies even though such societies were 
not recognized by the high school, that 
relatively few of the children belonged, 
to clubs and other social activities, and of 
those who belonged, many were members 
in name only. Pupils had also replied in 
the questionnaire that they were not able 
to become active in social activities since 
they were held at the close of the school 
day, and many expressed a desire to enter 
into these activities if scheduled at a more 
appropriate time. It was the feeling of 
certain members of the board that an ade- 
quate, democratic social program might go 
a long way toward furnishing a solution to 
the troublesome problem of secret societies 
in the high schools. 

In the first school visited in September, 
very late in the faculty discussion, one of 
the members of the board raised this ques- 
tion, “If you could have all the funds 
necessary and if you could be entirely free 
in your choice, what are the things you 
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would most like for your school, for your 
room, or for the school system?” The re- 
sponse was so encouraging that the 
question was repeated in nearly all the 
schools. The teachers responded freely and 
made the most of the occasion, feeling 
apparently that never again would such a 
golden opportunity be presented. They 
mentioned better building arrangements, 
the use of faculties and principals in plan- 
ning additions to present buildings or 
erection of new ones, more adequate 
library facilities, special teachers for re- 
medial work, better guidance programs 
with trained personnel, desirable extension 
of the physical and health education pro- 
grams, semiannual promotion, and a great 
many other things all of which gave assur- 
ance that our schools for the most part are 
manned by competent persons with vision 
and ideals. 

The writer, from his experience of eleven 
years in the administration of public 
schools, and additional years engaged in 
the training of teachers and administrators, 
believes that in all this experience, he has 
never seen a plan with greater possibility 
for the enlightenment of lay persons, and 
he recommends it or a similar plan to the 
serious consideration of other boards of 
education. 


Salida Schools Perform 
Community Services L. A. Barrett’ 


Teachers and pupils these days have some 
fine opportunities to perform community 
services that will make friends for the schools 
among taxpayers and, at the same time, give 
some practical experience and training to the 
youth in the schools. 

The Salida, Colo., schools are quick to 
welcome opportunities to be of service in 
their community of 5000 persons when they 
feel that the requests from organizations in 
and about the town are legitimate ones. 

During the school year 1943-44, the local 
ration board needed some 6000 ration books 
to be distributed in the community. In many 
towns, the schools were closed and their 
faculties were used for this job, allowing the 
youth to run the streets. Salida used the plan 
of training 40 of its advanced high school 
commercial students to do the rationing chore, 
and the group did it in a most commendable 
fashion. Incidentally, the class members got 
valuable experience in meeting the public, 
making up reports and the like. Meanwhile, 
the classes were held as usual in all the 
schools of the town. 

The schools during the year, sometimes on 
short notice, supplied all sorts of programs 
at women’s clubs, legion auxiliary, and Rotary 
Club meetings, lodge entertainments, and 
social gatherings of all sorts. 

The Chamber of Commerce, on one occa- 
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sion, on a half hour’s notice, wanted and were 
supplied with 18 “models” for some adver- 
tising pictures to the delight of the Chamber 
officials. 

During the year, several organizations in 
the community needed copies made of bylaws, 
of membership rolls, of form letters, and of 
similar typing jobs. The commercial depart- 
ment tackled each of the jobs and also issued 
numbers of form letters for the Red Cross, 
the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and other organizations. 

When for two succeeding Mondays, the 
restaurant which ordinarily serves them was 
unable to handle the Rotary Club luncheon, 
the home-economics girls served the meals for 
the group and gained valuable experience. 

When tractors belonging to farmers in the 
district broke small parts which were vitally 
needed, the farm-shop class welded and re- 
paired the machines and had them in running 
order in a short time. 

When the Salida Golf Club wanted invita- 
tions-sent out to its members, the commercial 
department ran off the invitations and ad- 
dressed them for the secretary of the 
organization. 

When the community wants to stage bond 
rallies and mass meetings for civic purposes, 
the school not only furnishes the auditorium 
but also supplies the ushers, electricians, and 
needed stage hands. 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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It Is Always Troublesome — 


When the School Board 


| Has to Borrow Money Herbert B. Mulford, Esq.’ 


Borrowing of money on behalf of the 
school district presents many of the great- 
est problems of the school board. Testi- 
mony of bankers and lawyers specializing 
in school finance points to a great scarcity 
of intelligent financial policies in school 
officialdom. As a result, there is a long 
record of hand-to-mouth raising of reve- 
nue, numerous flagrant blunders due to 
ignorance of good financial practices, and 
constant appeal to state courts to un- 
tangle legal obstacles and to the state 
legislatures to rewrite the school laws in 
such fashion as to make them reasonably 
foolproof. 

In the aggregate, school-board borrow- 
ing reaches tremendous sums and involves 
millions of dollars of added school ex- 
penses for interest charges. The current 
great shortage of teachers and the closing 
of thousands of schools are in part due 
to inadequate current revenue to pay 
teachers salaries which can compete with 
wages in business and industry. Any in- 
telligent understanding of school-board 
borrowing which might reduce its volume 
and thus reduce the fixed charges of the 
district for debt services should result in 
the equivalent of increased revenue for 
operating the schools. 

Since the responsibility for borrowing, 
for taxing to produce money for debt 
service charges and for general operations, 
and for the establishment of financial poli- 
cies of the district lies directly upon the 
shoulders of the school board, it behooves 
board members to understand the causes of 
conditions which seem to necessitate bor- 
rowing. They should try to remove such 
causes as far as possible. Most importantly, 
they should develop a systematic method 
for making a continuous study of the 
board’s financial operations in order to 
formulate them into reasonable policies. 

Conditions over the nation, throughout 
all the states and even within given coun- 
ties differ so greatly that only broad com- 
mon factors may be stated here. Any 
thorough going survey of a board’s borrow- 
ing policies should have four important 
aspects: 


Four Aspects of Borrowing 


1. What are the chief causes for bor- 
rowing in the given district? Can a care- 
fully developed policy reduce the causes 
for borrowing? Particularly, where the 
board often cannot balance its budget, will 
a new start with a fresh financial plan put 
the board on a permanent cash basis? How 
can such cash basis be brought about? 
Can a pay-as-you-go policy be developed 
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safely for capital expenditures, or must 
the board borrow for such? 

2. Who are the specific individuals in 
school officialdom who should be made 
responsible for establishing the board’s 
financial policies and for conducting nego- 
tiations for borrowing when, as, and if 
necessary ? 

3. How can the board best develop and 
preserve a good credit standing with the 
lenders of money, so that when borrowing 
is really necessary it can be done most 
profitably for the school district and its 
taxpayers? 

4. What are the money markets open 
to the school board for borrowing? Who 
are the chief lenders to school districts? 
What are the best practices in borrowing, 
both in respect to legality and sound finan- 
cial policy? 

There are two broad sets of conditions 
which involve school finance and possible 
borrowing. One group has to do with cur- 
rent operations. This involves getting on 
or keeping on a cash basis. When the 
district is short of current revenue it 
sometimes resorts to ordinary book credit 
with tradesmen, but more often it issues 
tax-anticipation warrants. In some states 
and under certain circumstances, orders 
given to teachers for their salaries; when 
there is no money in the school treasury 
with which to cash the orders, may bear 
interest and circulate until redeemed. All 
these borrowings are usually for short 
periods of time. The other group of con- 
ditions has to do chiefly with borrowings 
for the purpose of buying real estate, erect- 
ing, reconditioning, or adding to buildings, 
funding existing floating debts, refunding 
old bond issues with new, and in some 
states establishing a revolving or working 
cash fund so as to get on a cash basis. 
All these borrowings which concern capital 
expenditures are usually for long periods 
of time and are effected through the issu- 
ance of bonds. 


Short-Term Borrowing 


In considering the causes for short-time 
borrowing, we also find two broad sets of 
conditions. Some of these are beyond the 
powers of the school board to circumvent. 
Others to a large degree lie at the door of 
the school board; reasonable alertness of 
the board and the following well-formu- 
lated financial policies might remove many 
of them. 

1. Numerous adverse situations, many 
of them emergency in nature, over which 
the board has little or no control, may 
involve the following: 

a) Inequalities in property assessments 
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or rapid decline or change in the assess- 
ment bases of taxation 

6) Tax objections by property owners, 
causing delays in collections of taxes or 
actual impounding of taxes already col- 
lected 

c) Publicly whipped-up tax strikes 

d) Chronic tax delinquencies from which 
districts have been known to suffer non- 
collections as high as 50 to 60 per cent 
of tax levies for a given year 

e) Disturbance in tax collections dué to 
radical changes in legal situations. Some- 
times these may involve entire new tax 
assessments, causing delays for upwards of 
a year. Sometimes they involve court de- 
cisions against a given district but which 
may have effects all over a state. 

2. Other adverse situations which more 
particularly involve unwise board policies 
may include the following: 

a) Lack of sufficient taxing power due 
to inaction of the board in going to the 
citizens of the district for increased powers 
through an election 

6) Continuous badly balanced budgets 
resulting in large accumulations of floating 
debts 

c) Neglect of the school board to recog- 
nize that it has definite obligations to join 
with officials of other taxing bodies to 
make demands upon proper authorities to 
correct taxing abuses within the power of 
those other authorities to remedy. 

d) Lack of resourcefulness of the school 
board to recognize that there may be reme- 
dies to conditions of continuous borrowing, 
and that often raising taxes may not 
be as expensive educationally and finan- 
cially as such continuous borrowing 

e) Various types of misuse of the bor- 
rowing power to hide school expenses 
which might be disclosed if the board 
sharply economized or frankly asked for 
more taxes. 


Reasons for Long-Term Bonds 


When it comes to long-term borrowing 
through the issuance of bonds, many bad 
practices of the school board, either hid- 
den or neglectfully never brought to light, 
must be disclosed. This is chiefly for the 
reason that citizens may pay little atten- 
tion to current financial troubles of the 
board unless they are so acute as to bring 
about the closing of the schools or the 
curtailment of school time, whereas issuing 
bonds usually calls for publicity, an ex- 
planation of the needs for the borrowing 
and its approval at an election. Much of 
the board’s trouble in such situations 
might be avoided if it punctually issued 
clear annual statements discussing all prob- 
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lems with the patrons and nonparent sup- 
porters of the schools. When coming to the 
public for the approval of a bond issue at 
the polls, the school board may have to 
discuss any of the following conditions: 

1. The need for getting rid of floating 
debts through long-term borrowing 

2. The inability to meet principal or 
interest on its bonds already outstanding, 
calling for refunding operations through 
issuing new bonds 

3. The inability to meet bills and sala- 
ries promptly because of chronic delays 
in tax collections, thus possibly calling for 
the establishment of a working cash or 
revolving fund by issuing bonds 

4. The need for acquiring real estate 
for immediate or future expansion of 
building or recreation grounds 

5. The need for extension of buildings, 
their reconditioning, or a wholly new 
school plant 

The formulation of financial plans, either 
for short-term or long-term borrowing, in- 
volves many collateral problems aside from 
the mere decision to borrow. Increasingly 
there is a tendency to “pay as you go” in 
acquiring property. This may mean buying 
real estate out of operating expenses, 
rather than to borrow for the purpose. It 
may also mean acquiring cash funds gradu- 
ally through taxation and accumulating 
them, especially earmarked, for future 
building needs which have been pretty 
definitely planned. There is considerable 
objection to this method from many com- 
mentators, due to the unhappy losses or 
dissipation of funds and not applying them 
to the proper purpose for which they were 
accumulated. Investment of the funds thus 
accumulated is a serious problem, espe- 
cially considering the transient character of 
school-board terms of office and the con- 
stant shifting of board personnel, thus en- 
dangering policies which have been adop- 
ted. However, the availability of U. S. 
short-term securities for investment lessens 
this problem. In this same general area 
there are the problems of withstanding the 
pressure from organized groups of parents 
who want a new building or playground 
irrespective of need or of the ability of 
the district to pay for the property. Often 
the board must consider the advantages 
of reconditioning an old building, or of 
sending children some distance by bus. 
These matters do not constitute borrowing 
policy but are the bases underlying such 
policy. 


Schools Need Working Capital 

Establishing a cash revolving fund, re- 
tiring floating debt through the proceeds 
of a bond issue or refunding maturing 
bonds for which the board has insufficient 
funds for payment, all partake of one 
broad necessity. It is to have enough work- 
ing capital to enable the board reasonably 
to operate the schools without always being 
in a cramped position financially. This 
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financial embarrassment can result eventu- 
ally in curtailed educational facilities. The 
basic problem here is to avoid subsequently 
getting into the same trouble again through 
not recognizing that the board may be 
chronically overspending beyond the dis- 
trict’s taxing powers. When the board is 
flush and has not reduced its financial 
policies to formal writing, there always is 
the danger of thinking that good times will 
last forever and then inadvertently going 
on a spending spree. The shift of board 
personnel through retirement may add to 
these complications, due to the ignorance 
of new board members concerning the past 
financial history of the district. 

There are numerous variants to the 
circumstances indicated here, brought on 
as much as anything by outmoded school 
laws and the inaccessibility of the school 
board to the best sources of legal and 
financial counsel and advice. This natu- 
rally raises the question as to just who 
is primarily responsible in the circum- 
stances. Obviously the board is clothed 
with certain powers, especially that of 
taxation, which make it ultimately the 
responsible party. But in some of the 
smaller districts financing of the type here 
discussed does not come up except at long 
intervals and the board gets little sound 
financial practice. Even the larger districts, 
which finance at frequent intervals, may 
do so on a purely hand-to-mouth basis. 
The board may give very little attention 
to the broad theories under which it is 
unconsciously operating. This means that 
there must be advisers to the board in 
many cases. 


Advisers Needed by Boards 


The larger and more thoroughly in- 
formed boards often have a business mana- 
ger who has been specifically trained in 
all the probable elements of operations. 
If there is no such officer, the superin- 
tendent presumably has been trained for 
the case; at least the board may so as- 
sume, even if the records show many situa- 
tions where the superintendent rarely 
thinks of any financial problems save get- 
ting more revenues for expansion and 
meeting the inflation. 

Notwithstanding the statement by many 
professors of education that there should 
be no standing committees of the school 
board and that all boards should work as 
a committee of the whole, there are many 
boards which do maintain a_ standing 
finance committee for the express purpose 
of studying all these problems, drafting 
intelligent policies regarding them, and 
understanding the technique of borrowing 
inexpensively when such borrowing is nec- 
essary. Usually the superintendent or 
business manager or both sit in with this 
committee. If they have been well trained 
and have watched closely over the financial 
history of the school district, they can 
greatly help by bringing detailed knowl- 
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edge for a sound continuation of practical 
policies for the consideration of the board. 

Two additional advisers are of para- 
mount importance in borrowing transac- 
tions. These are legal and financial. Legal 
counsel and advice are needed from the 
time the board decides that it will under- 
take borrowing operations until all phases 
of the borrowing are completed. Where 
the amount to be borrowed is relatively 
small and the lender of the money is 
willing to accept the work of the board’s 
own local attorney as sufficiently accurate 
to involve no subsequent legal entangle- 
ment, the legal advice may be readily at 
hand. However, where the borrowing is 
large enough to require access to the 
larger money markets in order to obtain 
the funds, then special legal advice and 
services are necessary because the lenders 
may require the legal opinion of attorneys 
well known to large investors. Usually the 
best plan is to have at the outset the 
services of such attorneys whose legal 
opinions are “‘salable.” The cause for this 
extreme care of larger investors is that 
frequently school boards, either with or 
without advice, neglect some phase of the 
law which stipulates the details under 
which borrowing may be permitted. Thus 
every step from calling of elections through 
the preparation of proper ballots, passing 
of possibly several types of resolutions, the 
recording of all procedures in the board’s 
records, and the final sale of securities and 
collection of proceeds from such sale, must 
be conducted with the greatest attention to 
legal particularities. If the board’s own 
local attorney does not suffice for the 
larger investors, the special attorneys may 
have to have the work done all over again 
lest upon check and recheck any flaw 
develops. 

The financial counsel is of a somewhat 
different character. While competent bro- 
kers or bankers may assist in guiding the 
school board to competent attorneys and 
through some legal mazes, the greatest 
need from the financial experts is to aid in 
determining the best kind of permanent 
financial planning for the board, in assist- 
ing in finding the best borrowing market 
at the lowest rates of interest, and in 
aiding to so build up the school district’s 
credit that its securities may be readily 
salable at practically all times at reason- 
able charges. In times of panic and ex- 
treme complications in the financial mar- 
kets, it usually is not practical to attempt 
to borrow. To circumvent such difficulties 
needs the greatest experience. 


The Board’s Credit Standing 

Financially it is profitable to the school 
district so to plan its finances as to pre- 
vent any decline in its credit standing. 
Anything which indicates to lenders of 
money that the school board and the 
administration are punctilious about pre- 
serving this credit through prompt pay- 
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ment of principal and interest without legal 
difficulties redounds to the district’s bene- 
fit. Anything, such as even minor delays in 
payment of interest, overspending, inabili- 
ty to balance the budget of operating 
expenses or chronic borrowing may militate 
against the rate of interest the board will 
have to pay. At times carelessness and 
financial disabilities may result in closing 
the money markets to the school board for 
considerable periods. 

Just as troublesome may prove the man- 
ner in which the board or its predecessor 
overborrowed in days of affluence, without 
reckoning that its assessed valuation for 
taxation might shrink. A similar effect may 
be produced temporarily by not spreading 
out the dates on which its bonds mature. 
This would result in the board having no 
additional bonding power at possibly a 
time when it needed it very much. 

Over the life of a school district there 
should be an accumulation of invaluable 
information, which, properly presented to 
succeeding school boards, should aid all 
concerned in borrowing. Any board which 
had to resort to the Public Works Adminis- 
tration or Works Progress Adminis- 
tration of the national government during 
the great depression in order to have aid in 
building construction, should profit from 
the knowledge of that experience. For 
plans are now afoot to stimulate the recon- 
version of war to peace industry and the 
construction of new school buildings, in all 
probability, will once more be aided by 
the national government. At present, prior- 
ities on construction materials impede any 
building and, in turn, that fact reduces 
the immediate need for borrowing. Yet 
there are districts here and there which 
have borrowed to acquire real estate in 
prospect of new construction on fresh bor- 
rowing when the victory is won. 

In accumulating information for the 
subsequent use of the board, there will be 
sharp contrasts in costs of borrowing. 
Many districts during the depression paid 
for loans upwards of 6 per cent yearly 
interest, especially for short-time borrow- 
ing pending a break in interest rates. To- 
day money can be obtained in many in- 
stances at from 1 to 2% per cent. This is 
partly due to the inordinately low money 
market largely brought about by the 
government policy to facilitate huge gov- 
ernment borrowings. However, it is neither 
merely this cheap money market nor the 
usually inherent safety of school district 
securities which makes current borrowings 
advantageous. It is basically that school 
district securities are exempt from federal 
taxation. Such securities are sought pri- 
marily by large buyers of investments 
whose individual unit of purchases in 
school bonds may be five to ten times 
as great as in corporation bonds. Notwith- 
standing this advantage enjoyed by well- 
ordered school districts, the price paid 
on borrowings may vary greatly between 
districts. Hence it is only good business 
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for school boards to know the costs of 
borrowings of various districts through 
comparisons of current market quotations 
for issues of other districts similarly situa- 
ted. From these various types of informa- 
tion, the board and its advisers should be 
able to calculate what any sale of either 
short-time or long-time securities of the 
district will bring and where to find the 
best markets. 


Finding the Money Market 


Districts of large cities have little 
trouble in locating the money markets best 
suited to their needs. The local investment 
brokers and banking institutions are likely 
to be that market. The same thing may be 
said generally of suburban school districts 
with good financial abilities. Districts in 
self-contained cities of moderate size may 
be able to sell limited amounts of their 
securities to local banks; but sometimes 
the amount is too large for those banks 
to carry legally or shrewdly as good busi- 
ness. In such circumstances the local banks 
frequently can make a buying arrange- 
ment with their correspondent bankers in 
a large money center, by which they will 
share the liabilities. 

In almost all types of circumstances 
worth mentioning, investment bankers, 
commonly known as bond dealers, may be 
interested in buying school securities. 
Usually they use three types of bidding: 

1. Private sale negotiated without com- 
petition. Sometimes, especially in the sale 
of tax warrants in very difficult money 
markets, this procedure is as profitable to 
the school district as it is for a merchant 
or industrialist to maintain a line of credit 
at his bankers. Generally the private sale 
is to be avoided; the school district with- 
out competition in the bidding may suffer 
in its bargain. 

2. Sometimes school districts with ex- 
ceptional credit may resort to auction sales, 
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at which the securities are sold to the 
highest bidder. Negotiating such sales re- 
quires considerable knowledge of bond 
values in practical terms. 

3. Most sales of securities by school 
boards are made by inviting bankers and 
brokers known to be interested to send in 
sealed bids. Usually these bids are accom- 
panied by certified checks for 1 or 2 per 
cent of the face value of the securities in 
order to protect the school board against 
possible default on the bidder’s contract. 

It is commonly held and it is common 
practice that, if the school board does 
business with thoroughly creditable and 
trustworthy bankers and bond dealers, 
much of the detail suggested here will be 
taken care of by the buyers or their at- 
torneys. This means generally that the 
lenders would have to be in intimate touch 
with the school board before it took any 
technical legal steps leading to borrowing. 
Otherwise the board, acting without such 
advice, would run into possible pitfalls. 
This, in turn, suggests that such advice 
would come chiefly when only private 
sales are to be considered. All this means 
that legal counsel first has to be compe- 
tent, and that school boards who “go it 
alone’ may and do get into trouble. 

Thus we come around the circle. Super- 
intendent, business manager, school board 
must have continuous knowledge of what 
they are doing when they go into borrow- 
ing operations. They must know how, 
when, and where to seek best legal and 
financial advice. Overall, if they themselves 
do not learn from previous experience of 
their own or previous personnel of the 
school board and administration what it 
means to formulate good borrowing poli- 
cies, the schools of the district may suffer 
from curtailed operations during times of 
crisis, or the taxpayers of the district may 
pay excessively for the ignorance of these 
school officials. 





The Naval Science School at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
Kings Point, New York. 


In connection with Mr. La Pierre’s important article on Concrete Design for Schools (July, page 33) 
another building of similar design was erroneously published. 
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The Clover Park High School near Tacoma, Washington, is one of the most attractive of the civic centers in the com- 
munity. — Charles and Clarence Rueger, Architects, Tacoma, Washington. 


A Schoolhouse That Grew Wings 


In the middle of the Lakes District, ten 
miles from the civic center of Tacoma, lie 
the Clover Park Schools. The district, com- 
posed of five grade schools, junior and senior 
high school, is adjacent to Fort Lewis, 
McChord Field, the Mt. Rainier Ordnance 
Depot, Camp Murray, and the U. S. Veterans’ 
Hospital at American Lake. When educators 
visit Clover Park, their first question is, “How 
did you do it?” 

The story goes back to 1928 and involves 
the dreams of superintendent Arthur G. Hudt- 
loff and Mrs. Iva Alice Mann, clerk of the 
present district. In that year, to take care of 
the rapidly increasing civilian population of 
the Lakes District, the five local elementary 
schools united to form a union high school 
district and established a junior high school 
with an enrollment of 135. 

In planning the building, a long-range view 
of the needs of the community were con- 
sidered and architects Charles and Clarence 
Rueger of Tacoma were employed to design 
a plant that could be enlarged to fit the grow- 
ing needs of the community. Plans were ac- 
cepted for the erection of the school plant in 
four units. The first unit comprised class- 
rooms, a gymnasium, and offices now used by 
the junior high school. 

In 1938, the military posts began to expand 
rapidly and, in order to provide necessary 


1Director of Adult Education Extension Service, Clover 
Park Schools, Washington 


Carlin B. Aden’ 


school facilities, the four-year high school was 
established and the second wing was added to 
the building. The people of the community 
stood solidly back of the building program 





and voted an extra levy of 25 mills for the 
construction fund. With the valuation of the 
community only a little over two million, the 
residents voted 25 mills the following year, 


Se 


The foods laboratory includes eight unit type kitchens planned for four 
girls each. Both electric and gas ranges and kitchen sinks of the usual 
domestic type are installed. The lighting is indirect fluorescent. 
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The cafeteria is fitted with a candy and ice cream bar. 

Tables have Formica tops finished in light tan to harmo- 

nize with the tan finish of the ceiling beams and the 
acoustic tile on the walls and ceiling. 










The music room is of circular design. It has fluorescent 

lighting, acoustical tiled walls and ceiling, and a small 

stage at one end. Adjoining the music room are three 
soundproof practice rooms and an office. 
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Main Floor Plan, Clover Park High School, Tacoma, Washington. — Charles and Clarence Rueger, Architects, 
Tacoma, Washington. 
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The new section of the Clover Park High School near Tacoma, Washington. — Charles and Clarence Rueger, Architects, 


20 mills in 1940, and 15 mills in 1941, making 
a total of 85 mills for the building program. 
In 1940 they also approved a bond issue of 
$77,000. 

But the community kept on growing rapidly 
for, living by the lakes under tall firs and 
somber oaks in view of Mount Rainier and 
close enough to Puget Sound to catch the salt 
air, attracted many Tacoma residents who saw 
an opportunity to live in the country and still 
offer their children unusual school opportuni- 
ties. Defense workers and military personnel 
added to the growth of the district. The two 
completed wings of the building became so 
crowded that the educators of the district, 
with the aid of the Department of Public 
Instruction at Olympia, proposed the consoli- 
dation of the five elementary school districts 
with the high school district in order to 
qualify for state and federal funds. Much 
credit is due the state department and Mrs 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, present state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, for their interest 
and close cooperation with the problems of 
the growing Clover Park School District. 

Following the consolidation of the districts, 
architect Rueger started the construction of 
the third and fourth units. These wings con- 
tain the library, administration offices, the 
health center, science laboratories, home- 


Tacoma, Washington. 


The gymnasium floor, which measures 86 by 96, has adjoining it a 

balcony seating 1400. Portable folding bleachers seat an additional 

2000 on the gymnasium floor. Because of the lack of steel, the roof is 
carried on heavy timber construction. 
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Second Floor Plan, Clover Park High School, Tacoma, Washington. — Charles and Clarence Rueger, Architects, 


economics laboratories, music rooms, cafeteria, 
the gymnasium capable of seating 3400, 
commercial rooms, and the study hall. These 
four united wings give the high school a 
capacity of 1400. The plant is fully complete 
with the exception of an auditorium which 
will be built after the war. 

Not all the credit for the details of this 
building, however, goes to the architects, the 
school administrators, and state department 
of education. Each teacher felt his responsi- 
bility in the growing school plant. Classroom 
instructors were asked to make suggestions as 
to the needs of their departments. These sug- 
gestions were carefully considered in the 
planning, construction, and equipment, and 
resulted in many of the unusual features of 
the school building. 

The circular band room has a small stage, 
and adjacent are soundproof practice rooms. 
The library, 125 ft. by 25 ft., is connected 
with the large study hall by a reference room 
and several small study rooms for groups of 
students working together. Atop the circular 
band room is a small greenhouse connected 


Tacoma, Washington. 


with the science laboratories. The food labora- 
tories provide both a model kitchen and 
dining room for practice in homemaking. Stu- 
dent offices are provided across the hall from 
the administration offices and adjacent to the 
health center. Of great interest is the large 
modern cafeteria with its fully equipped 
kitchen and dietitian’s office. 

This unusual school plant has not been 
reserved for high school students alone. 
Rather Mr. Hudtloff, Principal Hugh Fother- 
ingill, and the faculty make every effort to see 
that the building and the school serve the 
needs of the community. The building is used 
at night for civic needs and for adult educa- 
tion. For the past four years, army personnel 
have received instruction in a surprising num- 
ber and variety of subjects. Clover Park has 
pioneered in the education of army illiterates. 
Over three thousand soldiers have learned to 
read and write in this building. Soldiers in 
foreign lands now are speaking native lan- 
guages, typing, taking dictation, navigating, 
photographing, applying principles of health 
and hygiene, repairing delicate electrical 


equipment, and enjoying a large variety of 
avocations which they learned in evening 
school from the teachers of the Clover Park 
District. 

Just north of the school building, the voca- 
tional shop, which is still another story, is 
training people for local defense industries 
and women mechanics for the Mt. Rainier 
Ordnance Depot in addition to teaching pre- 
induction courses to high-school students. The 
administrative staff reaches out still further 
to serve the community. The vocational de- 
partment teaches boatbuilding to those con- 
fined at the Federal Penitentiary at McNeil 
Island, and the adult-education department 
staffs and supervises a fully equipped hobby 
house at Fort Lewis. 

In answering the questions of others regard- 
ing administration, Mr. Hudtloff, a man of 
few words, states five simple rules: 


1. Recognize the needs of your com- 
munity. 

2. Educate the community to the value 
of sound education. 
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The library, which has a seating capacity of 200 and a book collection of 10,000 volumes, has been treated 
in the most dignified manner possible as befits the scholastic center of a cosmopolitan high school. The 
furniture and fixtures are in light oak, the walls and ceiling are covered with acoustic tile, and the lighting 
is fluorescent. Adjoining the library are a reference room, a book repair room, two conference rooms, and 


3. Realize that a fine building without 
good teachers is empty. 

4. Cooperate to the fullest extent with 
your state and national governments. 

5. Don’t be afraid of hard work. 

After a visit to this school, most educators 
realize that the true answer for the remark- 
able growth of this district lies in the fact 
that the community respects its educators, 
and its educators, in turn, strive to serve the 
community at all times and in all ways. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF THE CLOVER PARK 
HIGH -SCHOOL 

Charles and Clarence Rueger, Architects, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr. A. G. Hudtloff, Superintendent of Schools 

High School Organization: Three years junior high school, 
three years senior high school, vocational school in 
separate building 

Exterior: Brick, with monolithic trim. 

Construction: Reinforced concrete and mill; corridor 
and stair finishes plaster and brick 

Classroom finish: Hardwood floors; gymnasium,’ concrete 
walls, hardwood floor; toilet rooms, cement plaster, 
tile floors. 

Heating: Vacuum steam. 

Ventilation: Window 

Temperature regulation: Powers 

Plumbing and sanitary equipment: Heavy-duty school 
type. 

Pupil capacity: Present pupil capacity, 1400 

Cost of building: Total cost, $599,376. 

Cost of equipment: $86,876 

Total cost of building: $685,876 

Cost per pupil: $489. 
Financed by a local tax levy; by a bond issue of 

$143,000, and by federal and state aid of $225,000. 


a large study hall. 


The main office has paneled walls of walnut veneer, plaster ceiling, 
and concealed fluorescent lighting. 





For War and for Peace 





Physical Fitness in Our Schools—A Half Job 


Following Pearl Harbor and the entry of 
this country into the war we were faced with 
evidence that our men and women were not 
physically fit. The findings of Selective Service 
revealed rejection rates for men from 25 per 
cent for 18 year olds, 50 per cent for 38 
year olds, to 70 per cent for 45 year olds. 
These rejections ‘were for many causes of 
which various remediable health defects were 
most prominent. The majority of the men and, 
later, the women who were accepted for serv- 
ice were still not physically fit to meet the 
demands of war and required months of train- 
ing for the development of physical fitness. 
Our military leaders called for more physi- 
cally fit man power. In particular, younger 
men were needed because they were more fit 
than older men. Army discharges for mental 
or physical defects have been three times as 
high in rate for those men 35 or over as for 
men under 20. 

The particular shortcomings as to physical 
fitness appeared to be lack of strength, espe- 
cially of arm, shoulder girdle, and abdominal 
muscles, agility, speed, endurance, and funda- 
mental motor skills. In addition a large share 
of the men could not swim and had had no 
experience in outdoor living. 

Our public schools responded to the need 
for improving the physical fitness of our 
youth. The high school Victory Corps program 
was started in which enrollment in physical 
education was a basic requirement. All stu- 
dents participating in the program were ex- 
pected to have a daily period of physical 
education. The Office of Education rendered 
valuable service in promoting the program 
for physical fitness; and, in cooperation with 
the army and navy, the Committee on Physi- 
cal Fitness, and state departments of educa- 
tion, sponsored regional training institutes for 
physical-fitness programs. 

Public schools, particularly high schools, 
endeavored to improve their programs in 
health education and physical education. More 
attention was given to the discovery of 
remediable health defects and to follow-up 
programs for the correction of such defects. 
Because it was fairly certain that eleventh- 
and twelfth-grade boys and girls would see 
service in the armed forces or production, 
special attention was given to these grades. 
Schools increased their instruction in health 
and first aid. 

Physical education received greater atten- 
tion, and was made available for more periods 
per week and to a larger percentage of boys 
and girls. These programs stressed the de- 
velopment of physical fitness. The more stren- 
uous activities were favored over less active 


1Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness, U. S. Office 
of Education, now returned to the University of Texas, 
Austin. 
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recreational sports. Climbing, vaulting, and 
other exercises on apparatus and obstacle 
courses were used. Conditioning exercises and 
much running were stressed along with vigor- 
ous competitive athletics. Special emphasis 
was given to swimming. 

Among high school subjects in which the 
war produced changes in emphasis, health and 
physical education rank third and fourth be- 
hind science and mathematics. Some 70 per 
cent of our high schools have placed increased 
emphasis on health and physical education. 

The extent to which improvement has been 
made in physical fitness programs in the last 
two years of senior high schools is revealed 
by data recently secured by the U. S. Office of 
Education. These data, as of October 1, 1943, 
show that there have been either absolute 
increases in enrollments in these subjects in 
the last two years of high school, from 
October 1, 1942, to October 1, 1943, or de- 
creases which have been much less than would 
have been expected owing to the larger de- 
creases in general enrollment. 

Enrollments of junior- and senior-year boys 
in physical education in 992 school systems 
decreased 4.7 per cent, which is less than a 
third of thé decrease of 15.2 in the number of 
boys enrolled in these high school grades for 
the same period, October 1, 1942, to October 
1, 1943. Enrollment of girls, however, in 
physical education increased 3.5 per cent, 
although 5.2 per cent fewer girls were en- 
rolled. 

In health education, 452 school systems 
reported that the enrollment of boys decreased 
7.0 per cent, which was less than half of the 
decrease of 15.2 per cent in the number of 
boys. Similarly, the decrease of 2.0 per cent 
in the enrollment of girls in health education 
was less than half of the decrease of 5.2 
per cent in the number of girls. 

Enrollments show quite different trends in 
the different types of school systems. In both 
physical education and health education, the 
county and independent rural districts show 
significant absolute increases in enrollments, 
despite the decreases in the total number of 
pupils enrolled in the last two years of high 
school. 

If the school systems reporting are reason- 
ably representative of all school systems, there 
are about 1,112,000 junior and senior students 
enrolled in physical education and about 
468,000 enrolled in health education for the 
school year 1943-44, in the last two years of 
high school in which approximately 2,306,000 
pupils are enrolled. 

However, from the data referred to above it 
has been possible to estimate the extent to 
which boys and girls in the last two years of 
high school are enrolled in physical education 
and in health education. These estimates indi- 
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cate that only 50.1 per cent of boys and 46.7 
per cent of girls enrolled in the last two years 
of high school are enrolled in physical educa- 
tion. Only 20 per cent of the boys and the 
same per cent of girls in these grades are 
enrolled in health education. 

This is lamentable. Since physical-fitness 
programs have been accentuated more in the 
last two years than in the first two years of 
high school, it is probable that a still smaller 
proportion of pupils in the lower years of high 
school are receiving instruction in health and 
physical education, than is the case in the 
two upper years. 

Low as these figures are they represent an 
improvement for 1943-44 over 1942-43. In 
the case of boys there was a gain of 6.5 per 
cent in the per cent of the total enrollment 
(in the last two years of high school) enrolled 
in physical education. Corresponding data for 
girls showed a gain of 4.5 per cent. During the 
same period of time the per cent of all pupils 
in the last two years of high school enrolled 
in health education increased 2.3 per cent in 
the case of boys and 1.2 per cent in the case 
of girls. 

These data indicate that our high schools 
are doing only half a job in improving the 
physical fitness of their pupils. At least 
1,194,000 boys and girls in the last two years 
of ‘high school are not enrolled in physical 
education, and at least 1,838,000 eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade boys and girls are not enrolled 
in health education. 

Since it is estimated that we now have 
approximately 5,761,000 pupils in high schools, 
and if only 50 per cent or less of these are 
receiving physical education, we must have 
some 2,880,500 high school boys and girls 
whose physical fitness is being neglected so 
far as schools are concerned. Even in peace 
this situation would be bad. It is particularly 
bad at a time when the majority of our older 
high school boys will go into the armed forces 
and when the demand for women in produc- 
tion and in the army and navy is increasing. 

It should be apparent that public schools, 
on the whole, still have a long way to go in 
providing for the physical-fitness needs of 
our boys and girls. The public has not de- 
manded better programs and _ educational 
authorities have not provided them. We have 
given lip service to health and physical edu- 
cation. We have placed health as a major ob- 
jective of education and we have had school 
athletic teams, but when it has come to the 
point of rearranging schedules to get more 
time, to allow registration first in physical 
education, to provide facilities and staff to 
take care of all pupils in our schools, we have 
hedged and compromised, and too frequently 
have failed to meet the issue. 

Other causes have doubtless operated to 
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prevent many school authorities from making 
desired improvement in their health and phys- 
ical education programs. In general schools 
have been poorly financed. Attention has been 
focused on economy rather than value and the 
end product desired. Teachers’ salaries are 
low, and because of the war numbers of teach- 
ers have left the profession. 

It is estimated that we have some 25,308 
high schools in this country. Two thirds of 
these schools have enrollments of less than 
200 pupils, and in these two thirds of our 
high schools there are one fifth of our pupils. 
Forty per cent of the boys and girls are in 
high schools with less than 500 enrollment. 
The problem of getting adequate health- 
and physical-education programs in small high 
schools is difficult. These schools have lost 
teachers to larger schools, to armed services, 
and to industry. They often have poor finan- 
cial support and poor facilities. A reduction in 
the number of small high schools, and better 
state and local supervisory programs would 
improve the situation. In fairness to these 
small schools, however, it should be noted that 
data indicate that small high schools present 
a better picture than large high schools in 
respect to reductions in total enrollment com- 
pared with reductions in enrollment in physi- 
cal education and in health education. This 
would indicate that small high schools have 
made successful efforts to increase enrollment 
in physical-fitness programs. 

In the last two school years, between 1942- 
43 and 1943-44, 273,200 trained teachers have 
left the profession for one reason or another. 
Thus in two years the schools have lost almost 
one third of their trained staff. During the 
school year of 1943-44, a total of 155,000 
teachers left the field. To fill these places, 
132,100 teachers who had not taught last year 
were found. Twenty-two thousand positions 
were not filled; 15,200 of these positions were 
abandoned, and 7700 positions had not been 
filled by last October. Many .of the teachers 
lost were in physical education. 

Schools have endeavored to replace teachers 
of physical education lost to military services 
and to industry. At least 37 states issue war- 
time emergency teaching certificates. Twenty- 
eight of 41 states replying in a recent study 
issue emergency certificates in physical edu- 
cation to persons who have had no profes- 
sional training in this field. All but one of 
these states did require such training before 
the war. 

Various procedures for meeting the acute 
teacher shortage in physical education have 
been tried. Married teachers have been called 
back into service. Teachers have been shifted 
from other subjects into health education or 
physical education. Many school administra- 
tors have added teaching of physical fitness 
to their other duties. Women have been used 
to replace men. Class sizes have been in- 
creased and pupil leaders have been used to 
help carry the load. Ex-servicemen and other 
civilians have sometimes aided, working espe- 
cially with athletic teams. Untrained teachers 
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have been brought in and given in-service 
training through institutes and special courses. 
All of these procedures are makeshifts and, 
while they have been of tremendous help, they 
have obviously not supplied schools with 
needed trained teaching personnel. 

Wartime restrictions on new _.school con- 
struction and on availability to schools of 
some equipment and supplies have further 
handicapped programs for physical fitness, 
particularly in the case of schools not located 
in war-production areas. However, basic items 
of equipment needed for school physical fit- 
ness programs have been approved for manu- 
facture by War Production Board under 
W.P.B. Order Number M-126 as amended. 
The list of equipment now includes 20 items 
which may be purchased by schools or colleges 
conducting a balanced program of physical 
education. The approved list of equipment 
with instructions on purchasing appeared in 
the January 20 issue of Education for 
Victory. 

Schools have a definite contribution to make 
in improving and maintaining the physical fit- 
ness of our nation. Physical fitness cannot be 
neglected from childhood to adulthood and 
then be obtained by a few months of intensive 
training. A continuous and graded program of 
physical and health education from the first 
grade through the twelfth grade and on 
through college is essential to the development 
of a physically fit people. Such school pro- 
grams, with their emphasis on the discovery 
and correction of health defects, on good nu- 
trition, on physical strength, agility, and en- 
durance, on development of recreational atti- 
tudes and skills, on the joys of vigorous 
outdoor living and related training in survival 
in the open, and on the team play and com- 
petition involved in our athletic sports will do 
much to counteract those influences of wealth 
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and easy living which lower the strength, 
vigor, and stamina of our people. 





BELLEVILLE SALARY SCHEDULE 

The Belleville township high school board at 
Belleville, Ill., has adopted a new salary schedule, 
prepared by Supt. H. G. Schmidt. 

The schedule establishes a basic minimum sal- 
ary of $1,300 for teachers with less than five 
years’ service, and divides all teachers into five 
separate groups according to length of service 
and previous teaching experience. 

Group A comprises teachers with one to four 
years’ service, and calling for a minimum salary 
of $1,300 per year. Teachers in Group B comprise 
those in service five to seven years, with a mini- 
mum salary of $1,680 per year. Teachers in 
Group C comprise those in service from 8 to 15 
years, with a minimum of $1,900 per year. 
Teachers in Group D comprise those in service 
from 16 to 25 years, with a minimum salary of 
$2,360 per year. Teachers in Group E comprise 
those in service 26 to 30 years, with a minimum 
salary of $2,740 per year. 

All teachers will be given annual increases 
under the schedule amounting to $100 in Group 
A; $80 in Group B; $60 in Group C; $40 in 
Group D; and $20 in Group E. 

In addition to the scheduled increases, each 
teacher will be entitled to an additional payment 
of $100 upon the completion of the requirements 
for the master’s degree, obtained from an ap- 
proved college, and a written statement from the 
institution. Heads of departments will also re- 
ceive an additional $100. 

Upon appointment, each teacher is entitled to 
receive credit for not more than five years’ pre- 
vious teaching experience. Teachers who enlist 
or are drafted into the armed services or for 
defense work will be entitled upon honorable 
dismissal from the service to all re-employment 
benefits without loss of teaching status. The 
salaries for such teachers will be determined by 
the schedule, with credit for years of service. 


SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS CONVENTION 
CANCELED 

President Edwin Nelson has announced that 
the convention of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials scheduled for October 2-5, at St. 
Louis, has been canceled at the request of J. M. 
Johnson, director of ODT, in the interest of 
wartime transportation. 
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The Right Use of Color 


in the Classroom Harold D. Hynds* 


It is not enough that school buildings shall 
be structurally sound, properly heated, clean 
and sanitary. These buildings are the environ- 
ment of growing minds and as such aesthetic 
considerations are important. So, last year, in 
planning the painting program for the New 
York City schools, we spent considerable time 
and thought on color schemes. 

We had neglected too long the opportunity 
to increase the attractiveness of the schools 
by skillful choice of colors. Most adults who 
have attended the schools in New York City 
remember one dado color “tan” which made 
our classrooms drab and uninspiring. In addi- 
tion, this “tan” color had a light reflectivity 
as low as 10 per cent, compared to 85 to 90 
per cent for white, thus producing eyestrain. 
Furthermore, it was painted with a glossy 
finish which was most objectionable because it 
produced glare. 

The upper walls and the ceilings of class- 
rooms were painted a light cream or buff 
which are highly satisfactory for light reflec- 
tion, but here again was monotony. From the 
kindergarten through the high school a student 
knew only one color scheme, dark tan and 
buff. 

All educators agree that the mental attitude 
of children is greatly improved when classes 
are conducted in bright and inspiring rooms, 
since colors are stimulating. In addition, both 
natural and artificial lighting are greatly in- 
fluenced by the amount of light reflected or 
absorbed as the result of the color on the 
walls and ceilings. 

Last summer we inaugurated a variety of 
colors in the repainting of the interiors of our 
school buildings. With the competent assist- 
ance of the art department, five color charts 
were prepared from which the school principal 
and his staff selected their color-scheme 
preference for the rooms, corridors, stairs, 
etc., designated in the painting program. 

To test the effectiveness of this color pro- 
gram and to correct some of the mistakes, we 
invited principals whose buildings were re- 
decorated to send in their reactions and 
suggestions. 

The response was most encouraging. We re- 
ceived many splendid suggestions from princi- 
pals, teachers, children, and custodians on how 
to improve the color schemes. One principal 
was so pleased that he wrote: “It is the opin- 
ion of the majority of teachers that the new 
color scheme used throughout the building is 
a decided improvement on those formerly 
used. It is refreshing, restful, new in idea, and 
altogether interesting. It also has the ad- 
vantage of reflecting light rather than absorb- 
ing it. All teachers agree that a step has been 
taken in the right direction in having color 
schemes for schools carefully thought out by 
authoritative sources.” 

Another principal wrote: “The use of var- 
ious color schemes in redecorating our build- 
ing is a huge success. The staff and the pupils 
are pleased with the variety of colors. In our 
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case, the choice has been determined in many 
cases by the teachers themselves.” 

A child in 5B wrote: “What a change has 
taken place in our school! It has been newly 
decorated. It is a delight to come to school 
now. We, the children of the 5B class, will 
tell you why. The colors used in the rooms, 
corridors, and the auditorium are a joy to look 
at. The colors are gay and attractive. The 
bright colors of green, beige, rose, yellow, and 
blue give it a cheerful atmosphere. Their 
brightness takes away the dimness on dull 
days.” 

In addition to the experience gained from 
suggestions submitted by principals and others, 
we conducted with the assistance of the art 
department a comprehensive study of color, 
both from the educational and scientific view- 
points to determine the best procedure and to 
select the most desirable color schemes. From 
the educational viewpoint, the following three 
objectives were considered: 

1. To create a cheerful environment. 

2. To provide optimum visual efficiency and 
comfort 

3. To provide reflecting qualities for light- 
ing efficiency 

From the scientific and maintenance and 
operation viewpoints, the following factors 
were considered: 

1. A limitation of the number of colors. 
Paints must be manufactured and stored in 
large quantities for purpose of economy. Too 
many colors will, therefore, substantially raise 
the cost of the paint and involve higher labor 
costs. 

2. Light colors bring additional problems in 
the cleaning of walls. 

3. Colors must be selected for durability. 

4. Colors should have higher reflectivity to 
reduce consumption of electricity. 

5. Sufficient colors must be available to 
allow for selection for rooms with various 
exposures. 

6. The exposure and size of rooms and the 
relationship of dado height to story height 
must be taken into account. 

7. The extent of the blackboard area affects 
color schemes. 

8. The color for doors, floors, and furniture 
must harmonize. 

9. The location and shading of buildings 
have an effect on color. 

10. The effect of window shades on color 
is important. 

11. The selection of dado colors for use 
with the different wall colors must take into 
account harmony and light reflection. 

Many samples were then prepared and 
tested for reflectivity using the Hunter Reflec- 
tometer machine. 

As a result of this study, four wall colors, 
four dado colors, and two ceiling colors, were 
jointly selected by our bureau and the art de- 
partment and plaques were prepared accord- 
ingly. One of our old buildings will be painted 
to determine the effectiveness of these new 
colors. After the study is completed, a 
brochure with color cards will be issued for 
use by principals, contractors, and inspectors. 
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School-District Taxation 


A taxpayer has the right to challenge the 
action of school officials in disregarding or threat- 
ening to disregard a constitutional provision that 
merit shall govern appointments and promotions 
in the public service. New York constitution, 
art. 5, 6.—Guastoferri v. Board of Education 
of City of New York, 47 N.Y.S. 2d 561, N.Y. 
Sup. 

Teachers 

The New Jersey statutes providing for perma- 
nent tenure of school teachers and principals after 
specified periods, and prohibiting dismissal or 
reduction of salaries of such teachers and princi- 
pals without just cause invests them with more 
legislative status, subject to legislative alteration 
and amendment, and do not give rise to irre- 
pealable legislative contracts, N.J.S.A. 18:13.— 
16, 18:13—17.—Offhouse vy. State Board of 
Education, 36 Atlantic reporter 2d 884, N.J.Sup. 

The word “all” in the New Jersey statutes, 
providing that services of “all teachers” holding 
the proper certificates shall be during good be- 
havior and efficiency after their employment for 
over three academic years is comprehensive and 
all-inclusive, in the absence of contrary indi- 
cation, and embraces the services of a substitute 
teacher. N.J.S.A. 18:13—1, 18:13—2, 18:13 — 
16— Schulz v. State Board of Education, 36 
Atlantic reporter 2d 907, 131 N.J.L. 350, N.J.Sup. 

The meaning attributed to a teachers’ salary 
schedule rule, soon after its adoption, by the 
city board of education, charged with its en- 
forcement, will be accepted by the court, unless 
clearly wrong, especially where those affected by 
its terms have acquiesced in such construction. 
N.J.S.A. 18:13—5.—Offhouse v. State Board 
of Education, 36 Atlantic reporter 2d 884, N.J. 
Sup. 

Only accrued increments of teachers’ salaries 
under a valid subsisting regulation of the local 
board of education are beyond repeal, and un- 
accrued increments thereof do not constitute 
“salary” within the statute prohibiting reduc- 
tion of permanent tenure teachers’ salaries with- 
out just cause. N.J.S.A. 18:13—5, 18:13 —17. 
—Offhouse v. State Board of Education, 36 
Atlantic reporter 2d 884, N.J.Sup. 

A city school board’s regulation, providing for 
annual increments to teachers’ salaries, is a mere 
declaration of a legislative policy subject at all 
times to abrogation by the board in public in- 
terest. N.J.S.A. 18:13—5, 18:13 —17.— Off- 
house v. State Board of Education, 36 Atlantic 
reporter 2d 884, N.J.Sup. 


Pupils and Conduct of Schools 

The right to attend the public schools is a 
civil right or privilege. Unauthorized expulsion 
of pupils from school deprives them of a civil 
right. ’35 C.S.A. c. 146, § 290; Colo. constitution, 
art. 9, § 2.— Zavilla v. Masse, 147 Pacific reporter 
2d 823, Colo. 

A New York statute requiring that children be 
vaccinated in order that they may attend the 
public schools of New York City is founded on 
sound principles rooted in experience of the race 
and is enforceable though distasteful to the indi- 
vidual. The statute does not violate the consti- 
tutional guaranties of “religious liberty.” — In 
re Whitmore 47 N.Y.S. 2d 143, Dom.Rel.Ct. 





® Assistant Attorney General Robert Nelson, 

of Nebraska, in an opinion given to State Supt. 
Wayne O. Reed, has declared that the state law 
is broad enough to permit the state superintend- 
ent to accept grants of funds, loans of equip- 
ment, supplies, material, and other property from 
the Federal Government. The question was raised 
when a council of associations met in Washington 
recently and proposed that each state create a 
board authorized to administer federally financed 
educational projects. 
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Even Custodians Should Read — 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The School Custodian’s Bookshelf 


Eugene O. Olson’ 


The duties of a school custodian become 
more varied and more complex as progress is 
made in building materials and mechanical 
equipment. Various materials for floors, for 
example, require different cleaning and main- 
tenance procedures. Stokers, control systems, 
and other mechanical devices require intelli- 
gent care if they are to serve properly and 
economically. A progressive custodian must 
keep himself informed on all these items, 
especially in the smaller communities where 
he has no specialized repair and maintenance 
crew to help him over the rough spots. The 
janitor’s work used to be considered about the 
lowest in the community, but school authori- 
ties are coming to realize that a good building 
custodian is not only a money saver for the 
school board, but he is also a very essential 
help to the superintendent and the teachers 
in the business of education. His work is not 
just sweeping and firing. It consists of prop- 
erly heating, cleaning, and maintaining the 
building, to be sure, but the modern custodian 
is also a person whose influence on the lives 
of students is as important in many activities 
as that of the principal and teachers. 

The teachers learn their work in college and 
university, but the custodian generally must 
find his own information. Very few books are 
written specifically for him, but several books 
are available which would be of help. For the 
custodian of a high school or any large build- 
ing the following books and publications are 
recommended : 

The Custodian at Work, by N. E. Viles, 
published by University Publishing Company, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Handbook for School Custodians, by A. D. 
Brainerd, published by the University of 
Nebraska Extension Division, Lincoln, Neb. 

These are up-to-date books, covering all 
phases of the custodian’s work with special 
emphasis on how to do it. A great deal of 
information may be gotten from bulletins and 
booklets, such as___ 

The Building Heating Guide, and The Stoker 
Heating Guide, and other publications of Coal- 
Heat magazine, Chicago, Ill. These deal with 
heating of the building. 

United States Bureau of Standards, bulle- 
tins and letter circulars, Washington, D. C. 

United States Bureau of Mines, bulletins 
and letter circulars, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

These publications cover the subjects of 
floor treatments, cleaning materials, storage of 
coal, heating, and a large number of other 
subjects. A list of them may be secured from 
the respective government agencies. 


1Assistant Professor, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


A great deal of information is available 
from manufacturers. I would urge every cus- 
todian to have and read the manufacturer’s 
catalog on each item of his equipment. Trade 
journals are a valuable source of information. 
The superintendent of schools gets some and 
may suggest others. Read the advertisements, 
too, and keep up to date. 

I would add one other book that would be 
of great help to the custodian in his dealings 
with people: 

How to Make Friends and Influence People, 
by Dale Carnegie, World’s Work (1938), new 
edition, or Strategy in Handling People, by 
Webb and Morgan. 

There are other publications which a custo- 
dian can pick up, but these I would place on 
the must list. 

For the head custodian or chief engineer in 
a city school system I would add these: 

A.S.H.V.E. Guide (1944), published by the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, New York, N. Y. f 

Boiler Operator’s Guide, by H. M. Spring, 
published by McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Practical Handbooks: American Electri- 
cians’ Handbook, by Terrell Croft, revised by 
C. C. Carr, McGraw-Hill Co., New York, 
N. Y.; Conduit Wiring, by Terrell Croft, 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York, N. Y.; Circuit 
Testing, by Terrell Croft, McGraw-Hill Co., 
New York, N. Y.; Wiring of Finished 
Buildings. 

Mr. Croft has published several handbooks 
on various subjects that are of interest .and 
value. 

Kidder & Parker’s Architects’ and Builders’ 
Handbook, John Wiley & Sons, New York, 
Ms Gs 

Technical Codes: National Fire Codes, 
1944, compiled by R. S. Moulton, National 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, Mass.; Building Code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
St., New York, N. Y.; National Electrical 
Code (for electric wiring and apparatus), 
National Fire Protection Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

State Building Codes, State Plumbing, 
State Lighting Codes, Local Building Codes, 
and other local official regulations having to 
do with building construction or maintenance. 

Every superintendent should give encour- 
agement and assistance in the building up of 
these libraries. Many districts in Iowa furnish 
books for their men. The custodian and engi- 
neer, however, must develop his own reading 
and study program and keep his eye open 
for new material. 





Norton E. Masterson 
President, Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Mr. Masterson, who was elected president of the Wis- 
consin Association of School Boards, at its annual confer- 
ence in April, has been active in the affairs of that 
association for several years. Prior to his election as 
president, he was a member of the board of directors for 
three years. 

He has been president of the board of education of 
Stevens Point for nine years. During this period, a new 
high school was planned and erected. He has been active 
in promoting a program of adequate financial support for 
the local and state schools. 

Mr. Masterson was graduated from the St. Croix High 
School, and attended Lawrence College, Appleton, receiving 
his B.A. degree in 1924. He entered Harvard University 
in 1933 and was given his M.B.A. degree in 1935. 

He is vice-president and actuary of the Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Companies in Stevens Point and is 
completing his twentieth year in insurance and actuarial 
work, He is also a member of the educational committee 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society. 





G.I. BILL OF EDUCATION RIGHTS 


A bill entitled $.1767—the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” has been passed by the U. S. Congress 
and signed by the President. 

This bill which is intended to insure the educa- 
tion of war veterans after their return from the 
armed services provides that any honorably dis- 
charged person who served in the active military 
or naval service on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to the termination of the war, and 
whose education was impeded, delayed, or termi- 
nated, may go to school to complete his training. 

It is provided that the veteran must arrange to 
begin his training not longer than two years after 
discharge or after the termination of the war, 
and he must complete his educational work not 
later than seven years after the termination of 
the war. All eligible veterans are entitled to one 
year of education or training, or for additional 
education or training, not to exceed the time 
spent in active service. In any event, the total 
period of education or training for such persons 
must not exceed four years. 

Any veteran is permitted to elect the course he 
wishes to take. He may also select the institution 
in which he wishes to enroll. Under the law the 
Federal Government will pay to the educational 
institution for each enrolled veteran the custom- 
ary cost of tuition and such laboratory, library, 
health, infirmary, and other similar fees as are 
customarily charged. The government will also 
pay for books, supplies, equipment, and other 
necessary expenses, exclusive of board, lodging, 
living expenses, and travel, up to $500 for an 
ordinary school year. The veteran will receive 
$50 per month for subsistence and $75 if he has 
dependents. 
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To Meet the New Situations — 
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School Pay-Roll Procedures 
A. D. Brainard’ 


School administrators have been faced with 
the problem of revising their pay-roll systems 
and procedures during the past year. Many of 
these changes have been made in a limited 
amount of time, since laws were passed and 
little time was allowed before changes were 
required to be put into effect. The victory tax 
deduction came first, and before the necessary 
changes were made in many pay-roll systems, 
the withholding tax law was enacted. 

Many school administrators found it im- 
practical to revise their entire system at the 
time these additional deductions were re- 
quired. Others revised their systems, but since 
have found them inadequate or too compli- 
cated. Sufficient time has elapsed so that these 
inadequacies are presenting real problems. 
Many other administrators may wish to reval- 
uate their present pay-roll system and proceed 
in the light of their experiences of the past 
year. Others may have found that the work 
involved is too great. 

School officials have a fourfold responsi- 
bility in any pay-roll system. They are di- 
rectly responsible to the board of education 
and indirectly to the public for the proper 
accounting of the school funds. Secondly, they 
are responsible to the federal and state gov- 
ernments for making proper deductions and 
accounting for these deductions. Thirdly, they 
are responsible to the teachers and other 
school employees. Finally, the administrator 
must also protect himself. 

Since pay-roll deductions which are re- 
quired by law and the entire pay-roll pro- 
cedure are so closely related, both will be 
discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Whatever pay-roll system is planned, it 
must satisfy the school system for which it is 
designed. No one system can be designed so 
that it will satisfy all school systems. Local 
conditions do have a bearing on pay-roll 
systems. The size of the school system and 
the equipment available are important ele- 
ments in any pay-roll system. It is unwise to 
plan a system that is not simple, both from 
the standpoint of understanding and opera- 
tion, but care should be taken that adequacy 
is not sacrificed for simplicity. 

A good pay-roll system must be flexible so 
that additional deductions or changes can be 
made without making major changes or com- 
plete revisions in the procedures and forms. 
Additional deductions may be of local nature 
as well as state or national in origin. 

An adequate pay-roll system should contain 
at least the following records: (1) a pay-roll 
which is a record indicating the employee’s 
name, time worked, time absent, and a remark 


1Assistant Superintendent of Schools in Charge of Busi- 
ness Affairs, Muskegon, Mich 


column; (2) an employee’s earnings’ record; 
(3) an employee’s check, with the stub indi- 
cating the amount earned, additions and sub- 
tractions from established rate, and a list of 
separate deductions and net pay; (4) a pay- 
roll summary sheet and check register. In 
some school districts it may be necessary to 
have additional records, but the foregoing 
seem to be the minimum which any good 
pay-roll system should include. 

When planning a pay-roll system, it is 
desirable to require as much of the informa- 
tion as possible with the fewest number of 
operations. The data in the illustrated system 
—the employee’s statement, check, earnings 
record, pay-roll summary, and check register 
—are all secured in one operation. There is 
always a chance for error when pay-roll 
information is required to be copied from 
one form to another. And such copying is 
necessarily time consuming. 

When it is necessary to purchase pay-roll 
equipment, such as a check writer, it is de- 
sirable to select equipment which can be used 
for other work, if it is not required full time 
on pay rolls. Also, it is desirable to arrange 
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pay-roll periods so that the various pay rolls 
come due at different times, thus eliminating 
peak periods of work. In some schools it has 
been arranged so that the instructional pay 
roll is made one week and the noninstruc- 
tional pay roll the next week. This not only 
eliminates peak periods for the pay-roll equip- 
ment, but also distributes the time of the 
individuals who are responsible for pay rolls. 

In some school systems it is necessary to 
make provisions for both hourly and monthly 
salary pay rolls. Any good pay-roll system 
should contain provisions for additions and 
subtractions from regularly contracted or 
agreed salaries. Due to the fact that school 
systems, as well as industry, are required to 
report to the government the salaries paid the 
employees at the end of each calendar year, 
the trend at the present time is to have earn- 
ings and deductions cumulative. However, the 
equipment necessary to accomplish this is 
considerably more expensive than that used 
by the writer. It may not be economical to use 
in all cases. Also, it requires more time to 
prepare a pay roll where these deductions are 
cumulative. The person in charge of pay rolls 
must decide if the additional work on each 
pay roll is worth the time which will eliminate 
the peak period when this information is re- 
quired at the end of the fiscal year. 

Also, information appearing on the pay roll 
should be in form not easily altered. No 
erasure should be made on the pay-roll sheet 
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Lower form: pay-roll ledger for recording salaries paid to non-teaching 

employees. A single operation writes the check providing the employee 

with a complete statement of salary, deductions, etc. The carbon of the 
check is written on the ledger sheet proper. 
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CHECK NUMBERS N 5169 + 5173 INC. 


ALBERT JOHNSON | 50.79 

MARGARET MITCHELL 35.21 

CHARLES LINOQUIST 7252 

EOWARD OLSEN 32.03 

JOHN DOE 57.56 
248.11 3111 





The three main forms for the Muskegon pay-roll system. The large white record is the summary sheet and 
check register. The smaller sheet is the individual pay-roll sheet of the teacher. The small check form 
with its stub is the statement and check presented to the teacher. The carbon copy of the check statement 
is written on the teacher's permanent record form and saves an immense amount of duplication of labor. 


or in supporting records. When corrections are 
necessary a line should be drawn through the 
item to be changed, and the corrected entries 
written above and initialed by the person 
making the correction. 

A policy should be adopted which prohibits 
changes of any nature in the amount entered 
on the pay roll after it has been paid. Changes 
necessary should be made as adjustments in 
subsequent pay rolls. Such a policy will elimi- 
nate many errors and will add to the efficiency 
of a districts’ pay-roll system. 

It should be kept in mind by all persons 
who are connected with the pay roll in any 
way that pay rolls and all related materials 
should be treated as confidential. All pay roll 
information and records should be properly 
guarded against loss and damage. It is also 
important that all necessary information be 


kept available for auditing. After auditing, ail 
records should be properly filed. 

A good pay-roll system should be so 
planned that all desirablé deductions from 
salary which can be made by school authori- 
ties must also establish a policy as to what 
deductions should be made. It is always 
desirable to determine what an additional de- 
duction or deductions will do to the pay-roll 
system before the school board agrees to 
make such a deduction from employees’ 
salaries. From the standpoint of efficiency, 
deductions should be made at regular inter- 
vals, rather than at irregular periods. This is 
especially true when pay rolls are based upon 
stated salaries. It is also much easier to make 
a stated deduction rather than deductions 
based on a per cent of the gross earnings 
Small deductions which will be of little 


importance to the employee should be 
eliminated. 

Care should be taken in securing proper 
authorization from each employee for pay-roll 
deductions. The employee should make 
authorization for deductions or changes in 
deductions in writing. Such an authorization 
should contain the following information: the 
employee’s name, employee’s address, the 
date, the purpose of the deduction, to whom 
deduction is to be paid, the frequency of 
deduction, the amount of deduction, the 
length of time the deduction is to be made, 
how changes or cancellations are to be made, 
and in case of death, to whom the balance, if 
any, is to be paid. It is desirable to state on 
the authorization form whether the board of 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Hazleton City Salary Schedule 


Sarah Minnich’ 


The adoption of a new salary schedule for 
the Hazleton City School District in April, 
1944, is one important result of the spirit of 
cooperation that exists between the board of 
education and the professional employees of 
the Hazleton city schools. 

In November, 1943, the board of education 
requested the Hazleton Teachers’ Association 
to present a salary schedule for consideration. 
The president of the association appointed a 
committee of twelve members, which included 
the superintendent, two administrators, a 
supervisor, and elementary and secondary 
classroom teachers to undertake the formula- 
tion of a salary schedule. 

After several weeks of discussions, the com- 
mittee agreed that the salary schedule should 
be based on the following fundamental 
principles : 

1. The salary schedule should not decrease 
any salaries. 

2. The schedule should include all profes- 
sional employees in the schools for whom state 
certification is necessary. 

3. There should be no discrimination in the 
salary schedule because of sex or marital status. 

4. The schedule should classify salaries 
according to the amount of preparation attained 
by each teacher and not according to placement 
in the school system — equal salaries for equal 
training and experience. 

5. The minimum salary should be sufficiently 
large to attract capable young men and women 
to the profession, to give an opportunity for 
saving and some repayment on the investment 
in education, and to permit professional im- 
provement. 

6. The maximum salary should be high 
enough to justify looking upon teaching as 
a career. 

7. There should be extra increments for jobs 
requiring special responsibility. 

8. The adjustment of the old schedule to 
the new should be made by annual increments 
added to the salary paid at the time of the 
adoption of the schedule until the maximum 
for the level of training achieved by each 
teacher has been reached. 

9. A job analysis should be made to deter- 
mine whether extra pay for certain extra duties 
required of individual teachers should be in- 
cluded in the contract. 

10. There should be a standing salary com- 
mittee to make revisions and improvements 
from time to time in the schedule. 


These principles were discussed with a com- 
mittee from the board of education and were 
mutually accepted to form the basis of the 
new salary schedule. The directors demon- 
strated their interest in the project by agree- 
ing to continue meeting with the teachers’ 
committee as the work progressed. 

After the committee of the board of educa- 
tion had approved the basic principles, the 
teachers’ committee was divided into subcom- 
mittees to study and assemble data on the 
following problems: 


1. Changes in the cost of living since 1939 
2. Teacher turnover in the city of Hazleton 


1Teacher in Hazleton, Pa., Public Schools and chairman 


of the Hazleton Teachers’ Association Salary Committee. 


3. Detailed information on experience, prepa- 
ration, and present salaries of all members of 
the professional staff 

4. Present and possible future sources of 
school support for the city 

5. The probable cost of the new schedule 
to the school district, year by year, over a 
period of five years 

6. The present and future possibilities of 
financing the cost of the schedule 


As soon as the salary-schedule committee 
was set up, one of its members was chosen to 
handle publicity so that from the first, in- 
formation was supplied to the newspapers to 
acquaint the public with the study, its pur- 
poses and aims. As the study progressed, the 
newspaper publicity became more intensive 
and centered more on the local situation than 
on the nationwide teacher problem. Coupled 
with newspaper publicity, literature from the 
National Education Association was mailed to 
a selected group of influential citizens and 
proved to be of great value. 

When the tentative schedule was drawn up, 
after weeks of study, it was first presented to 
the teachers for consideration and approval. 
When their vote was polled by buildings it 
was found that, while the schedule was not 
unanimously approved, it was accepted by an 
overwhelming majority of the staff. Some 
recommendations for changes were given the 
committee who met and considered these 
items. Some few alterations were made in line 
with the suggestions offered. The revised 
schedule was presented to the executive 
committee which represents the Hazleton 
Teachers’ Association and was accepted by 
that group. 

Following this action, the schedule was 
presented to the board meeting as a com- 
mittee. In support of this presentation the 
salary-schedule committee had painstakingly 
prepared reports and tables on the cost of 
the proposed schedule and its financing. This 
latter study showed that the schedule could 
be financed with no increase in the present 
rate of school tax. The presentation was com- 
mended by the board who showed apprecia- 
tion for the committee’s efforts in preparing 
their material so carefully. The members of 
the board moved to give consideration to 
inclusion of the schedule in the 1944-45 
budget. They continued to show cooperation 
by agreeing that, if any changes in the 
schedule were proposed, they would confer 
with the salary-schedule committee before 
taking action. 

The teachers’ and pupils’ committee of the 
board met later to consider the proposals and 
returned to the board, at its April meeting, 
a recommendation that the salary schedule 
as prepared by the committee be adopted. The 
board unanimously approved the recom- 
mendation and the schedule was adopted on 
April 27, 1944. 

This new schedule is based upon experience 
and preparation. Its main features are: 


1. The same minimum salary of $1,400 for all 
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teachers regardless of placement in the school 
system 

2. The granting of eight increments beyond the 
minimum for those teachers holding bachelor’s 
degrees which will bring the maximum for that 
level of preparation to $2,200 

3. The granting of twelve increments beyond 
the minimum for those teachers who hold master’s 
degrees which will bring the maximum for that 
level of preparation to $2,600 

4. The granting of twenty increments beyond 
the minimum for those teachers who hold doctor’s 
degrees 


Additional features are: 


1. Provisions for extra increments for positions 
which entail extra responsibility such as those 
of principals and supervisors 

2. Recommendation with respect to additional 
compensation for extra duties 

3. A provision for the formation of a stand- 
ing salary committee composed of two members 
of the board of education, the superintendent; 
one administrator and three classroom teachers 
elected yearly by the executive committee of the 
Hazleton Teachers’ Association. The duties of 
this Standing Salary Committee shall be to 
revise and improve the salary schedule. 

4. No reduction of salaries by reason of the 
adoption of this schedule 

5. A provision that the adjustment of the 
old salary schedule to the new shall be made 
by annual increments added to the basic salary 
paid at the time of the adoption of the schedule 
until the maximum for that level of training 
achieved by each professional employee has been 
reached 


The adoption of the schedule will accom- 
plish in Hazleton what similar action would 
be expected to do in other communities. It 
will bring benefits to the entire school system, 
particularly to the children -who are the sub- 
ject of the utmost concern to teachers and 
boards of education. Some of these benefits 
are summed up as follows: 


1. Our city will attract and hold the best 
prepared professional employees. 

2. Morale will be improved because profes- 
sional advancement will be rewarded instead of 
being taken for granted. 

3. Improved morale will result in even higher 
efficiency. 

4. Incentive and funds for continuing im- 
provement in professional advancement will be 
provided. 

5. Our school district will be able to point 
with pride to one more step in the process of 
making our school system second to none in 
the commonwealth. 


—_—___—_—__¢@ 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Omaha, Neb. The school board has decided 
to rent the Joslin mansion from the Society of 
Liberal Arts for use as an administration building 
and art center. The 35-room building is sur- 
rounded by four blocks of landscaped grounds. 
The board has taken a 25-year lease and will 
pay $10 annually for the estate. 

> Kansas City, Mo. Forty-eight supervised 
summer playgrounds are being operated in the 
city under the sponsorship of the welfare de- 
partment and the school board. A full line of 
athletics, games, music, art, dramatics, and crafts 
is offered. Adult leadership, as well as assistants 
and recreation aids, are in charge at each of the 
school grounds. 





+ 


EXTEND SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
The Congress has recently approved the con- 
tinuation of the school lunch program for one 
year. This means that 30,000 schools and some 
4,445,000 school children wil! continue to enjoy 
the benefits of school lunches. The cost of the 
lunches ranges from 18 to 24 cents. 
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Children Learn More Readily When 





Vitamins from the School Garden 
Improve Johnnie's Lunch wae c. rower 


The first warm lunches in the Jefferson 
City public schools were supplied by the 
parent-teacher association units who gener- 
ously gave voluntary service in preparing food, 
bringing it to the schools, and assisting in 
serving the children. In most of the school 
buildings the lack of equipment made it neces- 
sary that the food be prepared at home and 
carried to the school buildings; in other cases, 
it could be prepared at the building. There was 
instituted also a milk program with service 
at midmorning or midafternoon, or both. 

Following the success of this voluntary 
movement, the WPA, beginning in 1933, pro- 
vided the schools with labor in the form of a 
lunchroom supervisor and cooks at the various 
buildings. In those days, as now, an attempt 
was made to serve well-balanced meals and 
not just a hot lunch. The Community Chest 
provided some financial support to buy the 
food. This income was supplemented by a 
charge of ten cents paid by children whose 
families could afford to pay. Those unable to 
pay, as judged by the standard relief form 
which was developed, were served without 
charge. 

With the withdrawal of the WPA support 
on February 1, 1943, the school was faced 
with new problems. At that time it was de- 
cided by the school board to continue the 
lunches for the remainder of the year, and to 
allow each school to operate one of three 
plans: (1) The school might charge 15 cents 
for each paid meal, and be furnished the two 
cooks who had been found necessary under 
the WPA arrangement. (2) A school might 
charge the old rate of 10 cents per paid meal 
and employ one paid cook assisted by parent- 
teacher volunteers. (3) A unit might operate 
with one paid cook and have the food prepared 
in one of the school cafeterias and delivered 
to the buildings. The one cook in this case 
would be responsible for preparing part of the 
food, setting the tables, and taking care of 
other details in serving and cleaning. 

All of these types of plan were to be under 
the general supervision of the manager of the 
school cafeterias. It was her duty to prepare 
the menus, buy the food, and have the food 
prepared for delivery to the schools operating 
under plan 3. This program continued to the 
close of school in May, 1943. 


The 1943—44 Program 
The lunch service in 1943-44 was extended 
to all of the elementary schools. In addition, 
a few students were served free meals at one 
of the cafeterias. The support for this pro- 
gram consisted of the following: 
a) Reimbursement from the U. S. Food Admin- 


istration at the rate of 9 cents for each Type A 
meal and 2 cents for Type C or milk only 


1Superintendent of Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 








The Jefferson City School Garden Uses the Best Procedures of 
Truck Gardening. 


b) A charge of 10 cents for each paid meal, 
and 1 cent each for extra servings of milk 

c) Certain funds allocated to school lunches 
from the local Community Chest 

d) Food from the school garden 

In Table I will be found a list of the ele- 
mentary schools and the average number of 
paid and free meals served at each. The meals 
are Type A. 





TABLE | 


Meals served 
School Enrollment Free Paid 
A 187 37 53 
B 228 40 56 
™ 224 23 93 
dD 320 2 92 
E 177 13 51 
F 161 40 40 
G 124 26 _- 
H 214 5 70 
Totals 1,635 186 455 


In addition to the above extra milk was 
served during recess periods. 

The following list of a week’s menus for 
Type A meals will give a good clue to the 
balance and attractiveness of the lunches: 
Monday 

Meat loaf, potatoes, and gravy 


Buttered peas Bread and butter 
Carrot sticks Milk 
Tuesday 
Beef and vegetable stew Hot tea rolls 
Cabbage salad Milk 
Wednesday 
Chili and crackers Cookies 
Celery sticks Milk 
Bread and butter 
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Thursday 
Vegetable soup Bread and butter 
Scalloped potatoes Milk 
Apple salad 

Friday 


Green beans 
Carrot sticks 


Macaroni with tomatoes 

Hot tea rolls and butter 

Milk 

Food Preparation and Serving 

The manager of the school cafeterias is also 
supervisor of the lunch program. She prepares 
the menus, buys the food, and has general 
direction of the entire undertaking. All food 
is prepared either in the high school cafeteria 
or in the buildings where meals are served. 
The main food for the lunches at five of the 
schools was prepared in the high school cafe- 
teria and delivered by school truck between 
10:15 and 11:15 a.m., each school morning. 
In order to make it possible to prepare the 
extra food at the cafeteria, three additional 
cooks were employed and additional compen- 
sation was allowed for the supervisor. The 
food was put in containers which retain the 
heat well, and placed on the lunchroom warm- 
ing stoves immediately on delivery. In three 
of the buildings there were two cooks to take 
care of the preparation, serving, and cleaning 
up involved. No food was prepared at the 
cafeteria for these schools. One of these 
schools is a Catholic parochial school co- 
operating with the public school program. 

In the various schools there has been ac- 
cumulated over the course of years a supply 
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of equipment which makes the serving of 
lunches possible. Each of the lunchrooms has 
very simple but serviceable table and seating 
arrangements. When the lunches were ex- 
tended to one of the buildings this past year, 
an industrial-arts teacher in a secondary 
school built attractive, substantial tables to 
accommodate the pupils to be served. Each of 
the lunchrooms has a stove, a complement of 
cooking utensils, dishes, silverware, and inci- 
dental necéssities. 


Garden and Canning Project 

In the summer of 1942 a school garden was 
operated in Jefferson City under the direction 
of the WPA supervisor with labor supplied by 
the WPA. A great deal of food was thus 
supplied for the school lunches. 

In the summer of 1943 three separate gar- 
den plots were used to provide food for the 
lunches. In one of these, on relatively poor 
soil, a tomato crop was raised. On another 
small plot near the Junior College there was 
a small potato patch. The main garden was 
located in the river bottoms, some two miles 
from the Junior College and High School 
where ‘the offices and cafeteria are housed. One 
of the elementary school principals was desig- 
nated as supervisor of the garden. He planned 
the schedule of crops and supervised the 
planting and cultivation. 

The soil in this main garden is very fertile, 
but unfortunately last year there was a flood 
which took away everything in this main 
garden in mid-summer. As soon as the flood 
had subsided and the soil was dry enough to 
work, additional plantings were made. In 
Table II there is set out the results of the 
gardening project. 

Labor in the gardens was supplied mainly 
from the janitorial force of the city schools. 
In addition, the ground was plowed originally 
by outside help, and a man with a single- 
shovel plow did some of the cultivating. 

In the fall, when beans, beets, corn, and 
Chinese cabbage was to be harvested, volun- 
tary help was obtained from student grouns 
in the secondary schools. Both boys and girls 
volunteered their services to work for a few 
hours a day to help in emergency h-rvestine 

Large quantities of the fresh food we-e 
taken direct from the gardens to the kitchens 
without processing. This item can be found 
in Table II under the heading “Fresh Vege- 
tables Used.” The greater portion of the 
crop was canned, some of it under the super- 
vision of the manager of the school cafeterias, 
the remainder in a near-by custom cannery. 
A supply of tin cans, purchased in 1942. was 
used in the canning which was done at the 
cafeteria. Some valuable voluntary assistance 
was given by Parent-Teacher Association 
workers in the canning process. Most of this 
work, however, was done by paid workers. 

In Table II which follows, there are un- 
avoidable inaccuracies. The prices of the 
canned goods are quite accurate because the 
local prices for the size cans used are known 
The prices for the fresh vegetables are only 
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approximations. The use of the janitors’ time 
is subject to some error. There is also the 
element of expense involved in the use of the 


TABLE Il. Value of Garden and Canning Products 
Canned at cafeteria kitchen 
No. of cans Estimated 





value 
3,227 Green beans $750 
239 Peas 54 
185 Chard 35 
465 Mustard greens 75 
385 Spinach 93 
1,375 Tomatoes 270 
— $1,277.90 
Sent to custom cannery 
No. of cans Estimated 
value 
1,610 Green beans $375 
423 Beets 85 
176 Corn 49 
- 500.00 
Fresh vegetables used 
125 bu. Green beans $250 
50 bu. Beets 75 
1,200 stalks Chinese 
cabbage 200 
2,400 ears Corn 60 
25 bu. Tomatoes 35 
620.00 
$2,397.00 
Expenditures 
Garden 
Labor $591.13 
Supervision 175.00 
Seed 61.40 
Equipment 22.53 
Rent 60.00 
Miscellaneous 4.00 
$ 914.06 
Canning 
Labor $268.10 
Gas 29.18 
Telephone 9.18 
Coal (for water 
heater) 9.40 
Misc ellaneous 
supplies 74 
Cannery for canning 
2,209 cans beans, 
beets, and corn 176.29 492.89 1,406.95 
Excess of food value 
over costs $ 990.05 


school truck which is hard to separate from 
other uses of the vehicle. With these factors 
in mind, the table presents an adequate picture. 


Satisfactory Results Achieved 

There has been general satisfaction with 
the lunch service during the school year just 
closed. Many children probably have their 
best meal of the day at the school lunch. In 
one building there had not been a lunch pro- 
gram before the 1943-44 school year. The 
mother of one of the children in that building 
reported that her son told her that the lunches 
served were better than her own cooking. This 
comment was from a very good home. While 
there is probably a bit of jest along with some 
seriousness in the statement, it is an indication 
of the success of the lunches, since it is 
somewhat typical of expressions heard. 

One of the difficult problems in the manage- 
ment of the lunches is the lack of sufficient 
variety in the menus from day to day and 
week to week. The manager must be ingenious 
and on guard against the temptation to fall 
into a routine and repeat menus too fre- 
quently. The scarcity of certain foods has 
increased the difficulty of a variety of menus. 

Judged from the best information available, 
it can be said that the lunches make a definite 
contribution to the diet of school children 
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They furnish an incentive to improve the diet 
in meals provided at home. The social feature 
of the school lunch hour has not been over- 
looked; it offers opportunities that should be 
welcomed by every school. 

-—— o 

N.E.A. War Convention in Pittsburgh 

The nation’s teachers who held a three days’ 
war convention in Pittsburgh, July 4, 5, and 6, 
where they discussed the role of education 
during the war and in the postwar recon- 
struction period, expressed great concern over 
the evil effects which the war is having upon 
certain divisions of the schools and upon 
teachers as a profession. In contrast with the 
great war convention which the National Edu- 
cation Association held in Pittsburgh in 1918, 
the recent meeting was limited to some two 
thousand official delegates, committee mem- 
bers, department leaders, and others directly 
concerned with the business of the Associa- 
tion. 

As has been the practice in recent years, the 
National Assembly devoted considerable time and 
attention to the progress reports of its committees 
on salaries, tenure, legislation (federal aid), 
membership, etc. At the general sessions, the 
broader problems of education in the war effort 
and in the postwar era brought forward such 
important leaders as U. S. Commissioner John 
W. Studebaker, who spoke on “Education for 
International Understanding”; Supt. A. J. Stod- 
dard of Philadelphia, who discussed “Education 
and the People’s Peace”; C.I.O. leader Joseph 
Gaer, who presented “Labor’s Stake in Adult 
Education”; Commander Warren K. Atherton, 
of the American Legion, who urged a year of 
military training for 18 year olds integrated with 
formal education. 

The steady drift of teachers from the profession 
was presented by President Edith B. Joynes to 
the convention as one of the most serious effects 
of the war upon the efficiency of education: 
“The steady exodus of both men and women 
teachers to the nation’s armed forces, the de- 
parture of equal or greater numbers to govern- 
ment, business, and industry, and the halving of 
civilian enrollments in teachers’ colleges, have 
created a tragic shortage of competent teachers,” 
she said. 

Other major problems facing the schools which 
were discussed by Mrs. Joynes were the raising 
of professional standards for teachers; extension 
of educational opportunities to take in more 
persons, both downward into the nursery schools 
and kindergarten and upward beyond the high 
school: improved school programs, and equalized 
educational opportunities. 

The Association reaffirmed its traditional re- 
auest for federal aid to education. Mr. Lyle W. 
Ashby, in a discussion of the Ramspeck aid bill, 
now in Congress, expressed the fear that after 
the war another NYA or its equivalent would be 
set up, federally controlled and giving Washing- 
ton domination over the schools. The federal aid 
bill now before Congress would allocate three 
hundred million dollars annually and would pro- 
vide aid to the backward states according to 
their ability to finance the schools. 

The Association went on record as favoring 
participation in international efforts for education 
and cultural relations, the effective use of educa- 
tion for making the peace permanent, and Asso- 
ciation leadership in American activities for 
international education. 

\ campaign to offset the tragic shortage of 
teachers, efforts to increase teachers’ salaries, and 
a request that the Army demobilize teachers first 
were among the proposals voted by the Assembly. 
The suppression of radical teaching and efforts 
for teaching tolerance, were advocated 

Dr. F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas, was elected president 
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Wartime Dishwashing in Keating Hall 


Mrs. Ruth Mayer’ 


Our cafeteria in Keating Hall originally 
served some 1000 light luncheons only, many 
requiring very few dishes. With inauguration 
of the army’s college training program, it 
suddenly became necessary to serve 2780 full 
meals a day to soldiers and some students, 
plus about 500 light lunches. 

Presence of army personnel necessitated a 
more rigid time schedule; caused the table, 
sink, and other working areas to shrink in 
practical aspects; and underscored our acute 
civilian labor shortage problems. Dishwashing 
departments in the New York City area are 
currently plagued with the problem of a 
rapid turnover of inexperienced workers, many 
of whom speak little or no English. 

Nevertheless, the increased demand upon 
our facilities had to be met with no letdown 
in efficiency or sanitary standards. The 
quality, quantity, and dietetic value of the 
food served must conform to high standards 
set by U. S. Army authorities, and so must 
the tableware from which it is eaten. Dish- 
washing procedure, therefore, gets just as 
much attention from army supervisors as do 
the problems pertaining to menu planning 
and preparation. 

To contend with the labor situation, we 
have laid out simple job routines; we give 
visual instruction and repeat it often, and 
employ mechanical means of controlling oper- 
ations whenever possible. Also, army practices 
have introduced some customs that have 
helped us. 

Each soldier, upon finishing his meal, is 
required to carry his tray of used dishes to 


1Cafeteria Manever, Keating Hall, Fordham University. 





At Keating Hall, one worker is responsible for racking 

dishes properly in the wash trays when they are delivered 

from the prewashing sinks, and for feeding the stacked 
trays into the dishwashing machine. 


tables provided for them, handy to the dish- 
washing department. We are thus relieved of 
the bus-boy problem, as far as the soldier stu- 
dents are concerned. The army has also saved 
us labor in another operation, glass washing. 
Soldiers are required to drink their milk from 
the individual paper containers in which it is 
delivered by the milk company. We still have 
to gather dishes from the tables of civilian 
students and provide glassware for them. 

Dishes used by army personnel have to be 
scraped and prewashed before they are routed 
to the dishwashing machine. (Our kitchen has 
three mechanical dishwashers: a stationary, 
single-tank model for crockery, a silverware 
washer, and a glass washer.) This practice 
assures more successful cleansing in the 
machine’s wash solution, increases the number 
of dishes that can be run through each fresh 
solution, and lessens the danger of the 
machine becoming clogged from garbage in- 
advertently carried into it on the dishes. At 
first, however, it threatened to create some- 
thing of a bottleneck in our proceedings be- 
cause of the shortage of sinks in which to do 
the prewashing. We worked this out by having 
the scraping, and most of the sorting, done at 
the tables where the soldiers deposit their 
dishes, and before they are picked up by the 
hand trucks on which they are wheeled into 
the prewashing area. The rest of the sorting 
is combined easily with the operation of trans- 
ferring dishes from the trucks to the prewash- 
ing sinks. Fast work is essential at the pre- 
washing sinks to prevent delay at the next 
step, the dishwashing machine. 

One worker is responsible for racking dishes 
properly in the wash trays when they are 
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Mrs. Ruth Mayer, cafeteria manager at 

Keating Hall, “spot checks” dishes at 

intervals to make sure of visible clean- 

liness of dishes leaving the dishwashing 
machine. 


delivered from the prewashing sinks, and for 

feeding the stacked trays into the dishwashing 

machine. Separate trays are filled with inverted 

cups, small dishes or large ones, stacked so 

the sprays can reach all surfaces. Racked 
(Concluded on page 42) 





oH ves FOR Gass TROVS 


Diagram showing layout of equipment and flow of oper- 


ations at Keating Hall Cafeteria, Fordham University, 
New York City. Clean glasses are placed on trays on 
the work table at the left and silverware on trays on the 
motor unit at the right which serves as a work table. The 


trays are then carried out to the service counter or storage 


shelves. 
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THE BOARD MEMBER’S 
INFORMATION 


A MIDWEST newspaper commentator 
argues that school-board members should 
actively seek from the school staffs infor- 
mation concerning the school systems which 
they direct. The suggestion is not new; 
it deserves to be heeded by every board 
member who would act intelligently on the 
numerous matters brought to him for 
judgment and vote. In this connection the 
serious member may well ask three ques- 
tions: What facts should I gather? From 
whom should I get these facts? How should 
I use the data which have come to my 
attention? 

A board member quite naturally should 
know and appreciate the purposes and 
objectives of the schools. He should have 
at his command the significant statistics 
relating to the enrollment, the organization, 
the physical plant, the personnel, and the 
financing and cost of local education. He 
should have some knowledge of the legal 
status and powers of the board, and a clear 
understanding of his own powers and 
duties; of the authority and responsibilities 
of the superintendent, of the minor execu- 
tives, and of the teachers and other em- 
ployees. There is hardly a limit on the 
useful information which a board member 
can gather concerning the recent history 
of the schools, the general supervisory and 
teaching methods, etc. Above all, the board 
member requires a knowledge and a lay 
working understanding of the more press- 
ing problems of the local schools, of the 
trends and desirable changes in organiza- 
tion services, financing, personnel, and 
community relations. 

It must be perfectly obvious that the 
superintendent is the first and chief source 
of the information which the board mem- 
ber needs. How far the latter should go 
afield to get further data from the other 
staff members, from citizens, etc., is a 
question that can hardly be answered by 
a general statement. Much depends upon 
circumstances, upon the reliability of the 
teachers and citizens who are speaking, 
and the character and purposes of the 
board member. It is easy for a member to 
make a perfect nuisance of himself if he 
becomes the recipient of all sorts of mis- 
information, malicious gossip, complaints. 
No member who values his position invites 
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persons who have axes to grind to approach 
him. 

It is a wise board member who seeks 
school information for official purposes 
only and who uses it solely in the dis- 
charge of duty. An endless variety of 
administrative situations and problems re- 
quires a completely judicious attitude on 
the part of the board and a judicial use 
of facts by the members. The full interests 
of the children and the community, fair- 
ness to teachers and other employees, and 
the welfare of citizens and taxpayers can 
only be promoted when the board member 
uses his information fearlessly and with- 
out self-interest. 


AN ASPECT OF JUDICIAL BOARD 
DUTY 


THE judicial powers conferred upon school 
boards by law and custom have the pur- 
pose of preventing harm or of insuring 
justice to pupils, citizens, or members of 
the staff. Beyond these relatively negative 
values, the judicial action of boards or 
their executives rarely have the permanent 
and constructive effects which follow policy 
making or the guidance of executive action. 

The judicial phases of school adminis- 
tration are rarely discussed in detail by 
commentators on administrative problems 
since, under ordinary conditions, they are 
limited to rather simple interpretation of 
the rules and regulations in the light of 
easily attainable facts. The formalities of 
procedure in a court of law are not needed 
because there is a lack of importance in 
the matters under examination. The board 
or its officers generally have a sympathetic 
attitude toward the persons involved, and 
the entire proceedings have as their ulti- 
mate objective the finding of ways and 
means of correcting an abuse or an in- 
justice, and of helping teachers, principals, 
and pupils to effectuate the educational 
services for which the schools exist. There 
are, of course, situations in which the 
board’s judicial authority must settle a 
matter in which summary action is the 
only solution of a problem: e.g., the dis- 
missal of an incompetent or immoral em- 
ployee. Beyond this type of problem, there 
are instances — and they are most rare — 
in which the board should not act but 
should call upon the law-enforcing agencies 
of the courts to determine the guilt or 
innocence of a member, an executive, or an 
employee. Criminal negligence, serious mal- 
feasance, and misdemeanors or worse are 
clearly beyond the authority of a school 
board. 

There is finally a type of situation in 
which the school board has the respon- 
sibility for a judicial review of some of 
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its own actions and policies, and in which 
it is placed in the embarrassing situation 
of acting as accuser, witness, accused, and 
judge. The problem may involve an abuse 
which is not illegal or dishonest but which 
calls into question the general wisdom 
and integrity of the board, of a committee, 
or of an official. In such a case, self- 
protection dictates an outside investiga- 
tion by a committee of citizens whose 
position and motives cannot be attacked, 
or by one or more highly placed educators. 
Willingness to have itself “audited” by a 
competent, nonpartisan individual or group 
is a sure means of convincing a com- 
munity of the integrity and high character 
of its school board. 


A REAL PROBLEM IN POSTWAR 
SCHOOL BUILDING 


THE Committee on Postwar Problems, of 
the California Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, calls attention to a number 
of important problems connected with the 
planning of school buildings for erection in 
the years immediately following the return 
of peace. Says the committee: 

“If the buildings of the future are to 
be so different that we will scarcely be able 
to recognize them, it would be unwise and 
back looking to develop plans now for 
postwar construction. If, on the other 
hand, postwar buildings will in general 
be much like their predecessors, in so far 
as basic structural materials are concerned, 
we would be inviting planning chaos should 
we neglect this important slack time in 
construction for the planning of much 
needed school facilities. It seems sound to 
assume that basic materials will be very 
much the same; that the important differ- 
ences will have to do with such things as 
natural lighting, pupil circulation, room 
sizes and shops, range of educational and 
recreational services provided, exterior 
design, and interior finishes as they relate 
to lighting, acoustics, and maintenance.” 

The foregoing opinion of the committee 
is echoed by every authority in the archi- 
tectural and building fields. In fact, many 
leaders hold that immediately needed build- 
ing should be in blueprint before the first 
of January, 1945. 

A more difficult problem, in the Cali- 
fornia committee’s opinion, involves the 
question of the permanence and life ex- 
pectancy of the postwar school buildings: 
“Shall the erect buildings 
according to one of the three following 
types: 

“1. Inexpensive buildings, adequate in 
area and lighting but designed for use for 
a period not to exceed twenty to twenty- 
five years? 


school boards 
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“2. Buildings of relatively heavy con- 
struction but designed for a maximum of 
flexibility in so far as partition changes 
and building accommodations are con- 
cerned? 

“3. Buildings of traditional design?” 

It may be doubted whether any but the 
most conservative educators in the large 
cities will any longer advocate the con- 
ventional type of schoolhouses, which have 
only the advantages of extreme durability 
and perhaps low maintenance. The recent 
experiences of many large cities have in- 
dicated a great waste of moneys in 
abandoned old buildings, most of them 
good for several generations to come but 
quite useless because of the absence of 
children in the neighborhood or the com- 
plete impossibility of adapting the struc- 
tures to the new types of organization and 
instructional methods. The lack of aesthetic 
appeal of the building forms no less than 
the excessive cost of operation were further 
elements of causing abandonment. 

The flexible type of heavy construction, 
with movable interior partitions and other 
area adjustments, has much to commend 
it, especially in large city school buildings. 
Forty years ago, Architect C. B. J. Snyder, 
of New York City, planned and erected 
school buildings with equally spaced win- 
dows, removable partitions, and other spe- 
cial arrangements, anticipating the sale 
of these buildings and their conversion for 
use as factory or office buildings of the loft 
type. William B. Ittner, of St. Louis, and 
Dwight H. Perkins, of Chicago, built a 
remarkable amount of flexibility into their 
high schools of the early decades of the 
century so that classrooms, laboratories, 
and workrooms might be rearranged and 
adjusted to new sizes of classes, etc. Some- 
thing of the same flexibility in a new form 
is being sought in the postwar elementary 
and junior high schools now under plan in 
New York City. 

For the medium-size city and small 
town, in the warmer sections of the coun- 
try, the inexpensive type of one-story 
building seems to offer the greatest edu- 
cational returns at the most economic 
price. The newer types of insulation, clere- 
story lighting, simple heating, and the 
vacuum-type, double glazing of all windows 
offer some advantages to be carefully 
weighed against the promise of greater 
durability and compactness of the older 
type of multistory schools. 

Architects and builders have not yet 
found the answer to the demand of school- 
men for buildings which can be abandoned 
economically after 25 years. The perma- 
nent construction still offers the greatest 
educational and aesthetic satisfactions. 
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ARE THE CHANGES HERE 
TO STAY? 


MEN and women engaged in the instruc- 
tion of members of the armed forces have 
noted many conditions and methods which 
they should like to see carried back into 
the peacetime practices of the colleges 
and high schools. They have witnessed the 
complete change of attitude on the part 
of instructors as well as students. There 
has been intense seriousness on the part 
of instructors to impart knowledge and to 
help every single student to master prin- 
ciples and facts, to gain skills, and to 
apply his knowledge to practical situations. 
Of course, the supervision of teaching has 
been keen and direct, even to the point 
of threatening dismissal where even a 
slight degree of failure or lack of discipline 
was evident. On the part of students there 
has been an eagerness to learn, a willing- 
ness to explore every aspect of a subject, 
and a singleness of purpose that has never 
been duplicated in any peacetime institu- 
tion. 

The pace set by the technical training 
courses has astounded the most _hard- 
driving military men, as it has the instruc- 
tors brought in from the schools. Even 
industry in its programs of preparing 
workers by means of accelerated courses 
has not equaled the work in the army and 
navy schools. While it is realized that 
motivation of the most compelling kind has 
held instructors and students at a high 
pitch of effort, much of the credit for the 
work done is due to the most careful 
selection of subject matter, the endless 
expenditure of effort and money to organ- 
ize, simplify, and synthetize the best found 
in available civilian courses and texts, and 
above all the careful training of instructors 
in the subject matter and the methods 
to be used. The entire undertaking could 
not have succeeded without the use of 
special methods and such aids as newly 
prepared sound films, graphic charts, and 
other objective aids. Vague theory has 
been noticeably absent from the work, and 
insistence has been piaced on facts, use 
values, and immediate application to the 
day’s work. The entire result has been 
that years of ordinary school and college 
work have been cut down to months and 
even weeks of high-pressure teaching and 
study. Men have learned to speak and 
write German, Ytalian, and even Chinese 
and Japanese in three months’ time; mathe- 
matics, meteorology, geography, radio, 
radar, the mechanical trades applied to 
internal combustion engines, aerial and 
ocean navigation — more than a hundred 
subjects have been mastered in from 25 
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to 50 per cent of the normal technical 
school time. 

Even the most skeptical academic edu- 
cator may expect that the changes in 
curriculums and teaching methods made in 
the military schools will find their way 
in large part into the peacetime high 
schools and colleges. Many of the war 
expedients are of the purely emergency 
kind and will be dropped, but the faculty 
members who have been keyed up to do 
big things in the military schools will 
never be satisfied with the old pace of 
the schools, or with lackadaisical attitudes 
on the part of students. The old values 
of the best liberal arts courses will be 
emphasized again after the war, but there 
is certain to be a new high standard even 
in these courses. Science will hold a new 
high place of honor, and the practical arts 
and the vocational courses will be in- 
creased as the community and individual 
needs of the students dictate. 

The war is taking a terrible toll in the 
interrupted education of the 18 year olds 
who must enter the service and of younger 
children who are lured away by high 
wages. The war, too, is robbing the schools 
of the vital energy — the teaching staffs. 
But the war will ultimately repair the 
harm done to the schools as institutions, 
because the afterwar program of education 
will be immeasurably strengthened by the 
lessons taught in the military training cen- 
ters, by the return of eager teachers and 
students from the service, and by the most 
widespread realization by all the people of 
the need for a broadened educational pro- 
gram. 


MINIMUM ESSENTIALS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
NINE principles which are essential for 
the building of educational systems in a 
free society and which will offer equality 
of opportunity for all races in the postwar 
world have been enunciated by the Inter- 
national Education Association represent- 

ing 32 allied nations. 


1. The proper aim of education is the devel- 
opment of a free man. 

2. Everyone should be educated. 

3. Opportunities for advanced education should 
be numerous and justly distributed. 

4. Learning is a lifelong obligation. 

5. There should be complete freedom to learn. 

6. Education should enrich human personality. 

7. Education should develop economic com- 
petence. 

8. Education is concerned with the develop- 
ment of character. 

9. Education should develop 
understanding. 


international 


These nine aims are deserving of study 
in our own United States for our own 
social, cultural, economic, and moral 
development. 
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Postwar School Buildings Discussed 


Indiana University Holds Conference of 
National Importance 


As a service to the public schools of Indiana 
the School of Education of Indiana Univer- 
sity, on July 10 and 11, brought together a 
group of national and state leaders in the field 
of schoolhouse planning and construction to 
discuss the problems and to outline the best 
procedures in the planning, construction, and 
financing of postwar school buildings. The 
conference which was organized with the im- 
portant purpose of giving Indiana a strong 
start in planning for immediate action after 
the close of hostilities and the release of man 
power and materials, sought to utilize the 
lessons of wartime construction, and to antici- 
pate at least some of the changes which will 
be entailed by the postwar modification of 
educational programs, shifts in population, 
difficulties of federal and state and local finan- 
cing, and probable developments in new ma- 
terials and construction methods. 

At the opening session, Prof. Harold E. 
Moore, chairman and conference leader, ex- 
plained the purposes of the conference and 
Dr. T. C. Holy, of Ohio State University, out- 
lined the chief elements in the organization 
of schools, and in the instructional plan which 
must determine the long-range planning of 
buildings and the qualities of adaptability, 
flexibility, permanence, safety, and balance. 
In the afternoon, Director Wilfred E. Clapp, 
of the Michigan State School Bujlding Service, 
outlined the difficulties and triumphs of war- 
time school-building construction necessitated 
in the camp and war-plant areas, supported 
by federal funds and hindered by endless 
federal war bureaus. The temporary school 
buildings, erected within the speaker's experi- 
ence, have produced some valuable new ideas 
in planning, in lighting, in classroom arrange- 
ment that deserve study for postwar use. The 
action of noneducational federal agencies in 
eliminating the Office of Education from the 
process of allotting buildings on the basis of 
well-planned attendance areas and _ instruc- 
tional programs rather foreshadows postwar 
federal policies that will not result in 
educationally satisfactory buildings. 

Assistant Supt. John W. Lewis, of Baltimore, 
urged attention to the planning of postwar build 
ings on the basis of changed social, economic, and 
political situations. He urged, especially, the plan- 
ning in large schoolhouses of separate units for 
democratic adult instruction in civic, vocational, 
and recreational areas. 


Population Changes 

It is far more difficult to adjust city school 
systems to declining enrollments than to growth 
in population, in the opinion of Dr. T. C. Holy, 
who outlined on Tuesday evening the (a) prob- 
able drop in enrollments during the next 40 years, 
(b) the economic implications and difficulties for 
education of an “aging” population, (c) the edu- 
cational modifications which the drop in popula- 
tion will require if the interest in education of 
older people, particularly in childless families, is 
to be retained. The real problem of getting money 
for education can be solved only by attracting 
older people to the schools, and by getting their 
appreciation of the better job which schools are 
doing. 

Mr. Melvin Rice, of Indiana University, in a 


discussion of “Changes in the Materials of School 
Building Construction After the War,” argued 
that active planning should not be delayed in the 
expectation that spectacular changes of materials 
will be made. A conservatively progressive atti- 
tude that fully accepts the new horizons in the 
use of glass, new alloys, and proved substitutes 
developed by the war should be taken by school 
authorities in cautious but not timid building 
action. 

Dean S. L. Smith, on Tuesday morning, out- 
lined a general philosophy of planning, the prin- 
ciples of which he applied as guides in developing 
school-finance and building programs. Mr. John 
W. Lewis, in discussing the financing of postwar 
school construction, outlined the probable eco- 
nomic situation which will prevail after the war 
An estimated need of two and one half billion 
dollars, or five hundred million dollars per year 
for five years, will exist after the close of the war. 
The Federal Government can be expected to 
assist the states and communities only as a means 
of maintaining employment and giving relief. On 
the basis of relative ability, a desirable division of 
school-building costs would suggest a 50 per cent 
grant from the Federal Government and 25 per 
cent tax support each from the state and the 
local district, said the speaker. The greatest 
economy and educational value will be possible 
if the inevitable federal supervision of the federal 
grants is in the hands of the Office of Education. 

The estimated surplus of war materials will 
exceed seventy-five billion dollars and every type 
of school-building materials and_ instructional 
equipment will be available. These materials, 
urged Mr. Lewis, should be sought by schools on 
a gift or nominal price basis. 
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State Accounts Examiner Otto K. Jensen 
argued that school boards in Indiana should re- 
duce their funded debts, create working balances 
for neglected repairs, and immediately employ 
engineering and architectural services. If local 
boards cannot bond themselves to obtain needed 
buildings, it will be advisable to resurrect the 
holding corporation method of erecting buildings. 

Some 14 sectional conferences on the functional 
planning of special school departments were held 
at the close of the Tuesday morning session. 


Indiana State Committee Reports 


The Indiana Postwar Educational and School 
Building Committee, headed by Supt. H. H. 
Church, of Elkhart, occupied the stage at the 
final session and made clear that its members are 
carrying on quite intelligently a comprehensive 
outline of the educational, economic, legislative, 
and financial problems involved in planning 
school buildings for postwar construction. In- 
cluded in the committee are county and city 
superintendents and representatives of economic 
and veterans’ organizations, state officials, and 
citizens so that every phase of the problem will 
be represented. 

The studies made thus far indicate (1) the im- 
mediate need of sixty to seventy-five million 
dollars on elementary and secondary school build- 
ings, (2) the need of a state division of school 
buildings, (3) legislation for additional funds 
through some such means as a reassessment law, 
(4) early completion of local planning to the 
blueprint stage, (5) plans for the rehabilitation 
of returned veterans and out-of-work war- 
workers, (6) a broadening of the use of buildings 
for adult, health, and other services, (7) the 
development of larger attendance units resulting 
in large, consolidated school plants. Raymond 
L. Pike, of the Indiana Economic Council, 
warned that immediate planning is necessary so 
that the construction of public works can imme- 
diately fill the breach which will come when the 
European war ends and when thousands of veter- 
ans will be returning and endless numbers of war- 
workers will need new jobs. 





New Urbana, Illinois, School Board. In the group are, standing, left, 
Verne G. Milum; County Judge Charles M. Webber; J. R. Colbert. Seated, 
left, Harvey L. Jeter, secretary; G. |. Wallace, president; Mrs. Emma 

Ekblaw. Absent was member Frank L. Corray. 
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The selection of visual education films depends on aiming carefully at the 
age level of your audience... on skillful handling of subject matter to dove- 
tail with regular classroom work ...and on the technical quality of the film. 


And the same thought and care must be given to the selection of equip- 
ment for your visual education plan... because much of the success of any 
plan depends on the actual physical abilities of the motion picture projector. 


For years, Bell & Howell has studied both of these phases of visual train- 
ing. We’ve analyzed training methods, investigated facilities for movie 
training in hundreds of schools, talked with educators as to their wants. 


Bell & Howell Projector design is, in large measure, a result of that 
continuing study. 


And so, whether your plan calls for large audiences or intimate class- 
room groups... whether your facilities are established or must be impro- 
vised ... there are B&H Projectors that fit that plan so exactly they might 
have been designed for you alone. In addition a nation-wide network of 
B&H Special Representatives is at your service—always. 


To complete the program, we've built . . . and are constantly adding to 
...a veritable treasury of educational films—history ... geography... 
the sciences ... industry... art... literature... vocational training and 
a host of other subjects—all available from the B&H Filmosound Library. 


And to help you select those that fit your teaching problems. . . each 
film is evaluated for its application to various school age groups and 
tabulated by subject in the B&H Educational Utilization Digest. 


Thus Bell & Howell offers you a practical well-rounded Visual Edu- 
cation Service to help you get the utmost in effectiveness from your movie 
training plan. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics ¢ mechanlC$ 
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HERE'S THE FIRST POSTWAR FILMOSOUND DESIGN 


Based on proved principles of opti-onics*, the 
new Filmosound brings a new standard of sound 
and motion reproduction to tomorrow's classrooms 
and auditoriums. With this projector you have at 
your command the best of sound and silent motion 
pictures. The new Filmosound is destined to be the 
foundation of many visual education plans. 





Home Vegetable Garden is excellent for school 
showing. It clearly and simply reveals secrets of 
planting and tending a /ate summer garden. The 
coupon will bring a complete Filmosound Library 
Catalog. 


*Opti-onics is OPTIcs.. . elec- 


trONics ... mechanlCS. It is re- Optionics 
search and engineering by Bell Site, 
& Howell in these three related y 


sciences to achieve truly signifi- ' 
cant refinements in tomorrow’s 
home movie equipment. 





#*Trade-mark registered 
* * - 


Keep It Up... Buy MORE Bonds 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 


Please send Filmosound Circular ( ) also Filmo- 
sound Library Catalog and Educational Utiliza- 
tion Digest () 


—  PPPTTTT ire . 


RBGTMGEB cc cocecccvccseccocecenscscsesdscvcsesese 


+ PPPPPPTTTTTITTTITITITTii TTT State... 


Requested by... . «6. 6 ccc wwe nuns Asay 8-44 
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SALIDA SCHOOLS SERVICES 


(Concluded from page 19) 


When the ration office has pamphlet ma- 
terial to send into the community, the schools 
send the sheets home by each child and pretty 
well cover the community in that way. 

When a group downtown wants to hear 
both sides of a present-day question discussed, 
the social-science classes present an informal 
debate. The pupils make clear the facts on 
each side of the question and answer questions 
from the floor. 

If patrons in the community get letters in 
a foreign language, the school offers to trans- 
late the missives into English, and similarly 
will translate into Spanish or French any 
letter a patron may wish to send in those 
languages. 
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The dramatics and music departments have 
available at all times small groups ready to 
present readings or musical numbers for club 
programs. 

Yes, the public schools can be, and should 
be, community-service organizations, and they 
are missing a golden opportunity if they fail 
to do work of this type which does not 
interfere with instruction. 


SCHOOL PAY-ROLL PROCEDURES 


(Concluded from page 33) 
education is to pay interest on the cumulative 
balance. 

It is very important to have the employee 
state on the authorization to whom the bal- 
ance of the cumulative deductions are to be 
paid in case of death. Such an arrangement 
may eliminate much legal controversy. 
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WITH SPENCER 


Thousands of schools are cleaned with Spencer 
Vacuum — many of them by women operators. 
Light weight swivel handle tools with high powered 
vacuum make cleaning easy, thorough, and fast. 
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VACUUM 


Spencer not only gets under the desks easily — it 
cleans walis, chalk trays, projection equipment, 
air filters and even the boiler tubes. 


POST-WAR PLANNING is including Spencer's 
also because most educators and architects say it 
is the best, the easiest, and the most economical 
in the long run. 


Ask for the Spencer School plans and list of 2500 
schools now using Spencer. 


2468 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLBANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Deductions from salaries of the employee 
should be shown on all records separately and 
properly designated rather than as lump sums. 

Arrangements should be made with each 
employee in case there is insufficient gross 
earnings to permit all deductions to be made. 
The following order of deductions seem to be 
adequate: Federal Income Tax (Withholding 
Tax), Retirement Funds, Hospitalization, 
Benefit, and War Bonds. In case of garnish- 
ment or assignment of earnings, legal advice 
should be secured before any deductions 
are made. Laws differ in this respect. 

Some school systems have had difficulty 
with training and keeping personnel in the 
pay-roll department. At the present time at 
least, it is advantageous to rotate personnel in 
the pay-roll organization in so far as possible 
without interfering with the efficiency of the 
organization. Such planning not only provides 
training for the employees, but also gives 
flexibility to the organization. Time spent in 
planning any pay-roll system will be returned 
to the school official in charge many times, 
not only in the time necessary to complete 
each pay roll, but also in the elimination of 
trouble. An adequate and satisfactory pay-roll 
system builds confidence in the administrator, 
not only by the employee, but by all who have 
contact with the school. 


WARTIME DISHWASHING 
(Concluded from page 37) 
silver is washed in a separate machine, and so are 
trays of inverted glasses. 

Mr. T. J. McDermott, management specialist 
for schools and colleges, has selected a detergent 
for use in our dishwashing machine which simpli- 
fies the problem of controlling the wash solution. 
It comes in briquet form which even the greenest 
help cannot mistake for something else. We dis- 
pense it from a regulator, which accommodates 
one standard size briquet and is placed in the 
wash water end of the tank, where it provides a 
constant controlled flow of the detergent into the 
wash solution. By checking with hand thermom- 
eters, we maintain the wash water at around 
140° F. In this water, at the rate we run the 
machine, a briquet lasts about four hours. The 
frequency with which the machine operator calls 
for a new briquet, therefore, provides one easy 
check on his’ work. 

When we start with a fresh solution of dish- 
water, we drop a small charging tablet of the 
detergent into the tank to give the solution the 
proper strength at the outset, before much of the 
briquet has had time to seep into it. There is a 
quick chemical test for gauging the effectiveness 
of dishwater solution: simply dip a piece of white 
phenolphthalein paper into it—if it does not 
change color noticeably, the solution is too weak; 
if it turns red, the solution is too strong; if it 
turns to a deep pink, the solution is at its most 
effective strength for attacking food residues. 

The army requires that dishes undergo at least 
a 30-second immersion period in the wash tank. 
When dishes emerge from the washing machine, 
they are free of food residues but covered with a 
film of dishwater. The latter is generally removed 
immediately with a rinse solution of about 180° 
F., a temperature which leaves the dishes hot 
enough to air dry. To speed up air drying, how- 
ever, we have a steam line connected into the 
rinse water line to boost the rinse water tempera- 
ture to a constant of somewhat over 200° F. 

None of our tableware is subjected to toweling. 
From the drying racks it is transported, on 
wheeled trucks and with the least handling pos- 
sible, to storage areas under the serving counters 
or on kitchen racks where it is ready for use 
when the next meal is served. 
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Wit labor scarce and costs rising, 
you need more than ever the help and 
savings that come from using Wyandotte 
cleaning products. 





There’s a Wyandotte cleaner for every use. 


Take Wyandotte Detergent, for example. You can use it 
everywhere — to chase grime and leave floors, walls, porcelain, 
marble or painted surfaces spotless and stain-free. It rinses 
freely, leaves no slippery film. Or do you prefer an all-soluble 
cleaner? Get Wyandotte F-100. A tablespoonful or two in a 
gallon of water is all that’s needed to bring that “newly painted” 
look back to walls and woodwork. Excellent for all types of 
floors — especially for removing heel marks. 


In the kitchen, let one of the Wyandotte dishwashing prod- 
ucts help you get maximum cleanliness with minimum cost. 
Wyandotte Keego,* Wyandotte G.L.X., or one of the other 
Wyandotte dishwashing products will fit your washing and 
water conditions to a T. 





How to find out about Wyandotte cleaners? The Wyandotte 
Representative, of course. Call him in to help you with any 
of your cleaning problems. 


*Registered trade-mark. 





SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
U.S. REG. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, J. B. Ford Division, WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
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NEBRASKA INVESTS SCHOOL FUNDS IN 
U. S. 2% PER CENT WAR BONDS 


Larry Becker, Lincoln 

Making a capital gain of $25,656 on the sale 
of a block of tax-free school and municipal bonds 
totaling $835,000 par value, the Nebraska Board 
of Educational Lands and Funds recently estab- 
lished a record which has attracted national at- 
tention. The Nebraska board, one of the few in 
the United States exercising centralized control 
over the handling of state school land funds, now 
has approximately $16,000,000 in trust funds 
under its jurisdiction. 

At the close of the biennium June 30, 1944, the 
board had a total of $12,708,900 in government 
bonds and $3,487,233 in subdivision securities. 

The board is composed of five state officials, 
with the governor as chairman, and the adminis- 
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tration of its funds is in the capable hands of 
Henry Bartling, secretary, who has served in this 
capacity for three and one half years. 

With the passage of legislative bill No. 97 by 
the Nebraska legislature in March, 1943, the 
board now has a definite yield-basis policy in 
disposing of bonds and reinvesting the funds re- 
ceived in 24%4% United States securities. Pre- 
viously the board had not operated on a definite 
yield basis. 

The soundness of this policy is strikingly illus- 
trated in the $25,656 profit chalked up at the 
board’s public auction on May 24 this year. No 
definite time is fixed for the sale of bonds, this 
being entirely in the board’s discretion. However, 
the board has timed its recent sales to enable it 
to participate in the war bond drives by imme- 
diately reinvesting the proceeds in government 
bonds. The capital gain realized in each sale is 





PLANNING ASSISTANCE 





School architects, administrators and teachers are studying present day school 
facilities and contemplating postwar demands. They are fully aware of the academic 
and vocational training our returning soldiers will need. They know these men must 
be given every opportunity and facility for again becoming useful and happy citizens. 
To meet tomorrow's educational challenge careful and thoughtful planning, with 
relation to existing school facilities and the acquisition of additional or new accom- 
modations, is required. Sheldon's 24-page brochure, visualizing many of the advance- 
ments expected in tomorrow's schools, is yours for the asking. In this brochure you 
will find ideas which we believe will stimulate thinking and simplify your planning 


problems. 


Write for your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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divided among the five divisions of its fund as 
follows: Permanent School, Soldiers’ Relief, Agri- 
cultural College Endowment, Normal Schools’ 
Endowment, and Permanent University Funds. 

Secretary Bartling reports that the board’s in- 
vestment at the present time is the highest in its 
history. 

The bulk of these tax-free bonds offered by the 
state board are eagerly grabbed up by brokers 
who then resell them to investors. The premiums 
received by the state have ranged from 103.92 to 
120.40. 

Here are a few illustrations showing how some 
of the last batch of bonds sold, listing the bond, 
par, purchaser, and price paid: 

City of Broken Bow, $150,000, Wachob-Bender Co., 
$150,900, 

Dakota County, $22,000, Wachob-Bender, $23,450. 
Hildreth School Bonds, $12,000, Schweser and Co., 
$14,600. 

Plainview School Bonds, $18,000, Greenway and Co., 
$20,025. 

Cedar Rapids School 
$11,050. 

Mascot School Bonds, $13,600, Schweser and Co., 
$15,000. 

At the present time the board has about 
$3,000,000 in school district, irrigation district, 
and town bonds undisposed of. 

Reappraisals of 750,387 acres during the bi- 
ennium ending June 30, 1942, increased the ap- 
praised valuation $176,355 and increased revenue 
from the lands under lease by $5,290 per year. 
Practically every acre of school land in the state 
is now under lease. 

By contrast the records (figures from the state 
auditor’s reports) show that for the years 1868- 
70 the state received $6,727.87 as rental for school 
lands. By 1929-30 the amount had climbed to 
$770,956, dropped in the depression years of 
1933-34 to $654,396 and for 1941-42 bounced 
back to a record high of $827,277. 

During the last session of the legislature nine 
laws were passed strengthening the powers of the 
board, one of these relating to the reinvestment 
of proceeds in United States government bonds 
or securities. 

The history of the Nebraska board goes back 
to the time the enabling act was passed by Con- 
gress April 19, 1864, admitting the state to the 
Union. Virginia was the first state to request that 
land be set aside to help support schools, and as 
the other states were admitted they were given 
the same consideration. Section 16 in every town- 
ship was reserved for maintenance of public 
schools. 

The first statute in Nebraska relative to con- 
trol of school land was passed in 1867. It pro- 
vided that the state auditor shall be made com- 
missioner and have general charge of administra- 
tion of these lands. No lands were to be sold for 
less than $5 per acre. In 1875 a new constitution 
was adopted, creating the office of commissioner 
of public lands and buildings. It also called for 
the creation of a board for the general manage- 
ment of all lands and funds set apart for educa- 
tional purposes and for the investment of 
school funds. It provided that five state officers 
constitute the board and that no_ educa- 
tional lands should be sold for less than $7 per 
acre nor for less than the appraised value. A 
new constitution was adopted in 1920 again 
changing the name of the board, and in 1936 the 
office of commissioner of public lands and build- 
ings was abolished. In 1940 the constitution was 
again amended, naming the superintendent of 
public instruction as a member of the board 
Since then the board has been comprised of the 
governor, secretary of state, treasurer, attorney 
general, and superintendent of public instruction 
A secretary, not a member of the board was ap- 
nointed to assume the administrative duties, 
formerly performed by the commissioner. Mr 
Bartling, present secretary, was the first secretary 
named under the 1940 amendment and the 
healthy condition of the fund together with the 
success of the yield basis policy in the sale of 
bonds reflect his sound business management and 
his deep interest in the Nebraska program. 


Bonds, $10,000, Greenway, 
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AMSTERDAM ADOPTS NEW GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The board of education at Amsterdam, N. Y., 
has adopted a new guidance program in order 
to fit the work of the schools more closely to 
the needs of the pupils in the schools. 

A central guidance committee has been ap- 
pointed to have supervision of all guidance work 
of the schools. The committee will study past and 
future trends, will tie together all placement and 
working papers, check the various pupils in their 
jobs, and supervise their vocational work so that 
it fits more closely the needs of local industries. 
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The committee which has been in operation 
for a year, has produced decided improvements. 
The school officials and Supt. Edward V. Cush- 
man feel that it is one of the biggest forward 
steps in the schools in the direction of adjusting 
education to the needs of the pupils. 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS IN MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


Under the direction of the curriculum co-ordi- 
nating committee, the curriculum reconstruction 
program at Montclair, N. J., is proceeding effec- 
tively. A number of special committees are work- 
ing under the direction of A. L. Threlkeld, 
superintendent of schools. 

For some time the special committees in mathe- 
matics, science, English, and social studies have 
covered all the grades and have been functioning 
through the curriculum co-ordinating committee. 

At the beginning of the school year 1943-44, a 
special committee of five high school teachers 





BUILT TO LAST 


For more than a century this sturdy little house has sheltered 
a family. Over the long years it has housed four generations, 
through birth, and life, and death. It has witnessed hardship 
and sorrow, happiness, contentment, and the joyous conquest 


of the wilderness. 
It was built to last! 


So it is with Von Duprin Victory Model fire and panic 
exit devices. They, too, have the stout character which comes 
from enduring materials and honest workmanship. Made of 
tough, malleable iron, they are reliable under every emer- 
gency. They will let the people out of your buildings— 


safely, quickly, surely! 
They are built to last! 
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began a study of the senior high school program, 
with special reference to changes which might be 
effected. Due to a drop in enrollment incident to 
the war, members of the committee were given 
reduced teaching assignments to give them more 
time for work on the particular problem. Dr. 
Hollis L. Caswell, of Columbia University, was 
retained as a speciai consultant for the committee. 
Five laymen have since been added to the com- 
mittee, and additional new members will be added 
as the work develops. 

Three years ago, a committee of five teachers 
and eight laymen was appointed to make a study 
of teachers’ salaries. The committee, on January 
15, 1944, submitted a one hundred page report 
based on nationwide data considered pertinent 
to the community. The board will use the report 
as a guide in a community study to be under- 
taken in the future. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Paul Mort, of the 
Institute of Educational Research, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City, a number of school systems 
in the New York area, including Montclair, have 
organized themselves into a Metropolitan School 
Study Council. The Council which comprises 
members of 65 school systems aims to study com- 
parative school expenditures in large and small 
school systems and to discover ways to effect 
needed improvements. Each school system pays 
a membership fee, which is applied to the expense 
of the research program directed by Dr. Mort 
and his staff. The policies of the council are de- 
termined by the members themselves through 
their elected officers. In the opinion of Supt 
Threlkeld, it has proved a very stimulating pro- 
gram and the members of the several committees 
are effectively at work on various aspects of the 
Council’s program. 


ELIZABETH SALARY GUIDE 


The board of education of Elizabeth, N. J., 
has adopted a new salary guide based on the 
single-salary principle. The guide was prepared 
under the direction of Dr. Ray E. Cheney, super- 
intendent of schools, with the assistance of a 
committee representing the school people and the 
local chamber of commerce. 

The “guide” will be used for the administra- 
tion of salaries of teachers, administrators, and 
supervisors, and provides new minimum and 
maximum salaries, with annual increments for all 
members of the school staff. Elementary, second- 
ary, and vocational teachers with four years’ 
training will begin at $1,600 and will advance to 
a maximum of $3,300 after five years, and $3,700 
after six years. Teachers with less than four 
years’ training are hired only in emergencies. 

Holders of special certificates in industrial arts, 
home economics, etc., will begin at $1,600 and 
will advance to $2,700. They may advance to 
$2,900 and $3,100 if they have two or three 
years’ professional training. 

Principals, supervisors, assistant principals, and 
assistant supervisors are classified into four 
groups and will be paid new maximum salaries 
based on their training and the possession of a 
degree. The lowest maximum is $3,600 and the 
highest $5,500. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


> A new state law, which became effective July 
1 in Illinois, provides for a program of physical 
education for all school children within the state. 
The law provides that each public school must 
give regular daily periods of training, exclusive 
of recess and lunch periods. The training courses 
are intended to develop organic vigor, to 
provide bodily and emotional poise, and prevent 
postural defects. 

® Attleboro, Mass. The school board has re- 
ceived a report on courses of study, providing for 
changes in the art department. Under the new 
program are included courses in household arts, 
art appreciation, and jewelry designing. 

® Everett, Mass. The school board has added 
one year to the three-year course in the voca- 
tional high school, to enable students to graduate 
from there with a high school diploma. 
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School Board News 





> Fall River, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a new insurance plan to pro- 
tect the boys and girls in supervised play or 
exercise. The plan proposed by Mr. Sunderland, 
a member of the board, provides a schedule of 
benefits to be paid in accordance with a schedule 
set up and approved by the Council of New 
England Secondary School Principals Association. 
The schedule provides adequate payments for 
medical and dental charges following injuries 
sustained in all types of supervised play or exer- 
cise. 

& St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
voted to dissolve its committee on rules revision. 
New committees to be appointed by President 
Harry J. Pohlman, will work for the establish- 
ment of a unit control system in the schools and 
center authority in the superintendent. 
® Milford, Conn. The school board has begun 
plans for a survey of the enrollment growth of 
the schools to cover a ten-year period. The sur- 
vey will determine the needs in the way of addi- 
tional schoolhousing facilities. 
® Washington, Mo. All high school and ele- 
mentary teachers who have been receiving less 
than $3,000 per year have been given increases 
of $200 for the next year. All of the teachers 
are holders of bachelor or master degrees. 

& Albuquerque, N. Mex. The board of educa- 
tion has reported that the school-bond issue of 
$500,000 was approved by the voters, which will 
make possible a postwar building program. A 
second senior high school plant has been planned 
to relieve the present plant. 
> Indianapolis, Ind. A summer school will be 
conducted in the Roberts School during the sum- 
mer months. The chief aim of the summer session 
is to enable infantile paralysis victims of the 
school to continue receiving treatments, which 
they receive at the school during the regular 
school term. 

® New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted a fuel conservation program for the 
school year 1944-45. A calendar drafted by Supt. 
John E. Wade calls for a three-day fuel conser- 
vation holiday at the end of the fall semester in 
January. The schools will be closed five days as 
compared with eight days last winter. The first 
term will end on Tuesday, January 30. In addi- 
tion, the schools will be closed on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 23, and on Holy Thursday, March 29. It is 
estimated that the fuel conservation program 
will save the schools $84,810 in the fuel bill. 

® Lowell, Mass. A 20 per cent wage increase 
for employees of the school cafeteria has been 
approved by the school board. 

® Winfield, Kans. A summer activity program 
is being sponsored by the board of education. 

® Mexico, Mo. A summer recreation program 
is being conducted this year for boys and girls 
of the community. Qualified boys and girls, 14 
years old, with work permits, are being employed 
as recreation assistants on the playgrounds. 

» Haverhill, Mass. The rental charge for the 
use of the high school hall has been increased 
from $27 to $35 per night to cover the new 
level of necessary expenses. 

® Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. Virgil Stinebaugh 
has approved the wider use of school grounds 
and buildings during the summer and afterschool 
hours during the coming winter. The program 
calls for enlarged educational activities for youth 
and for a municipally sponsored recreational 
program under the park board. 

® Owensboro, Ky. A play and activities pro- 
gram for all children is being carried out on the 
city playgrounds. Lunchrooms are operated in 
connection with the playgrounds so that children 
may stay all day on the grounds. 

® Goshen, Ind. The vocational department is 
being maintained during the summer to permit 
the issuance of employment certificates and to 
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conduct conferences with employers or young 
people seeking employment. A list of boys and 
girls who may be employed legally is on file. 

& Fond du Lac, Wis. Supervised playgrounds, 
under the direction of the recreation department 
of the board of education, have been opened at 
five areas. Directed activities include group games, 
quiet games, rhythmic games, singing games, folk 
dances, story hours, hikes, swims, team games, 
track and hunt meets, paddle tennis, and treasure 
hunts. 

® Nashville, Tenn. The school board has ap- 
proved a summer recreational program, to be 
sponsored by the board and the board of park 
commissions. 


® Shreveport, La. The school board has ap- 
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based on the 6-3-3 plan and to begin next fall. 
The program will involve a postwar school- 
building policy to cost approximately $3,500,000. 
®& The St. Paul, Minn., city council has ap- 
pointed an investigating committee to study the 
administration of Supt. Paul Amidon, superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The first point of investigation will be the lines 
of authority in the education department, which 
is headed by Mr. Fred Truax, who is a member 
of the council as commissioner of education. 

® New London, Conn. A program of after- 
school activities for the spring and fall, prepared 
by George Garvey, playground supervisor, has 
been approved by the school board. The program 
is intended to keep children occupied during the 


proved a new 12-year school program, to be 


late afternoon and evening hours. 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-8, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 








EASY TO OPEN 


There’s no need for teachers in your postwar school to 
struggle with windows that warp and bind. Make win- 
dow-opening easy with Fenestra Steel Windows. With 
one hand, anyone can swing them open—can close them 
snugly with a finger’s touch. 


CONTROLLED VENTILATION 


Fenestra Windows are truly ventilation units. They 
swing out to catch the breezes—deflect them into the 
room. A tilt-in ventilator at the sill makes it possible to 
ventilate a room without annoying drafts—for this venti- 
lator deflects the air upward above the heads of room 
occupants. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The steel frames and muntins of a Fenestra Window 
can’t burn. Thus, they help prevent the spreading of 
fire from floor to floor. 


Fenestra is not now making school windows, for our facilities 
are devoted to making war materials. But we believe it is time 
for forward-thinking people to be making postwar plans. 
Remember, if you plan now, the construction of your new school 
can make jobs for our fighting men when they return. 


Visit our booth, No. 10, at the 
Convention of the Association of 
School Business Officials, Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, October 2-5. 
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Personal News 
SS ke 


® Oxiver DeJonce, of Shelby, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ludington, to succeed H. 
E. Hawley who has resigned. 

® Oren D. McCiure, formerly superintendent of schools 
at DuQuoin, Ill., has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 

> Supr. J. Ricnarp Evans, of Oglesby, Ill., has been 
re-elected with an increase of $200 in salary. 

® L. Keitru Cueney, of Hemlock, Mich., has 
elected superintendent of schools at Dansville. 

® Eame W. Wirtse, of McCook, Neb., has 
appointed acting superintendent of schools at 
Island, to succeed C. R. Gates. 

® James ALLEN CAMPBELL, of Warsaw, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of the Walkerton-Lincoln (Ind.) 
township school. 
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in Modern Training Methods 


Improvements in teaching methods are the 
result of common sense evolution. 

Our armed forces eagerly 

utilized the audio-visual aids 

that progressive educators had found 


so effective. Our schools, in turn, are learning 
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> Russet Grirritn has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Willshire, Ohio, to succeed M. J. Morrison. 
® Wayne Gray, of Addison, Mich., has resigned after 
15 years’ service. 

® Lioyp Fry, of Springport, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of the Godfrey-Lee schools. 

> J. W. Brapner, a former superintendent of schools 
at Middlesboro, Ky., died suddenly on June 11. 

® Kennetn H. Harprnc has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Mt. Sterling, Ky., to succeed 
Duke W. Young. 

> Joun E. Baker, of Elwood, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Griffith, to succeed G. 
Warren Phillips. 

» E. M. Norswortny has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Carlisle, Ky., to succeed E. E. Pfanstiel. 
® Raymonp H. Dey, of Rankin, IIl., has been elected 
superintendent of the Carbondale high schools. 

® O. L. Jounson, of Greencastle, Ind., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Linton, to succeed Jere O. 
Goodman. 

® Futton Gate, of Moscow, Idaho, has been elected 
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valuable lessons from the gigantic U. S. film training 


program. The inevitable result will be — better 
teaching! * Today —all Ampro projectors 
go into the war program. But after V-Day — 


AMPRO will use its added skill to aid the 


evolutionary changes in teaching methods * 


Write for Ampro Catalog of 8mm. and 16 mm. 
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superintendent ef schools at Anaconda, Mont., to succeed 
W. K. Dwyer. 

® ArtHur Pavut Gossarp, of Bloomington, IIl., has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Quincy, Mass. He succeeds James N. Muir. 

> M. M. CuHamsers, stationed at the AAF Technical 
Training Command Headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to the rank of Major. He was formerly 
connected with the American Council on Education. 

® A number of new appointments have been made in 
the public schools of Denver, Colo.: Dr. Gmsert §. 
Wrtey, formerly director of the department of instruc- 
tion, has been made assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education; Dr. Roy A, HInpeRMAN has 
been appointed director of the departments of instruction, 
vocational education, and research; Russert K. Britton 
has been appointed supervisor of vocational education; © 
Dre. WriittaAm Danret ASFAHL, formerly superintendent ~ 
of schools of Delta, has been appointed principal of the 
University Park School and professor of education and 
director of teacher placement at the University of Denver. 
®M. J. Gecan has been elected acting superintendent 
of schools at Menasha, Wis. He was formerly principal 
of the junior and senior high school. 

> L. H. Catpwett, formerly principal of the Gardiner 
School at Wichita, Kans., has been named co-ordinator 
of audio-visual education for the board of education. Mr. 
Caldwell will have charge of the use of motion pictures, 
maps, charts, records, and other teaching aids for the 
classrooms. He will continue as a part-time principal. 

® Dr. Lester A. KIRKENDALL has been appointed to 
serve as senior specialist in health education in the 
Division of Physical Education and Health Activities in 
the U. S. Office of Education. He will serve schools 
and colleges in the broad area of social hygiene and 
human relations, 

® Bric. Gen. Paut B. Ciemens, director of the 
Security and Intelligence Division of the Seventh Service 
Command of the U. S. Army, has retired after 43 years 
of military service. He will resume his position as assistant 
superintendent of schools at Milwaukee, Wis. 

> Dr. Don L. Essex has been appointed director of 
the Division of School Buildings and Grounds of the 
New York State Education Department. Dr. Essex was 
formerly supervisor of the Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds and chief of the Bureau of Instructional 
Supervision in the Division of Elementary Education. 
He has had long experience in the planning of school 
buildings and has carried on extensive studies relating 
to postwar problems in school planning. 

® Mr. Cuartes J. Banks, superintendent of schools 
in University City, Mo., since 1925, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect July 1. 

®> Rufus H. PALMER, assistant superintendent of schools 
of Denver, Colo., died on June 7, after a year’s illness. 
He had been a member of the school staff since 1905, and 
since 1929 had been assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary education. 

® T. H. Boeser, of Sun Prairie, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Kaukauna. 

> Virci. STINEBAUGH has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Indianapolis, Ind., to succeed the late DeWitt 
S. Morgan. 

® Ivan W. Witson, high school coach at North Platte, 


Neb., has accepted the principalship of the high school 
at Ogallala. 


® The school board at 
organized with Frep A. 

TANGUAY as secretary; 

treasurer. 

® The school board at Kearsley, Mich., has elected Lyte 
WALTERHOUSE as president. Mrs. BerTHA JOHN was 
re-elected as treasurer. 

® Donatp Matson has been elected president of the 
school board at Ashland, Wis. 

® Harry Micrer has been re-elected president of the 
school board at West Allis, Wis. 

® Lurner E. Smitn has been named to succeed Hugo 
Wurdack on the school board at St. Louis, Mo. 

» KennetH H. Harpinc has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Mt. Sterling, Ky., to succeed Duke W. 
Young. 

® Wayne D. Meexer has been elected superintendent 
of the Sherman township school at Weidman, Mich. 

> Mr. A. L. Dontey is superintendent of schools at 
Vineland, N. J., succeeding Wmt1am H. FLanarty, who 
has gone to Passaic County as county superintendent. 

® Dr. Leonarp B. Irwin has been elected high school 
principal at Haddon Heights, N. J. He was formerly head 
of the social studies department in the Haddon Heights 
High School. 

® CLARENCE Snyper has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Delta, Colo., to succeed W. D. Asfahl. Mr. 
Snyder was formerly high school principal at Delta. 

> Lee A. Wuite has been elected president of the 
school board at Cranbrook, Mich. Mr. White has been 
a member of the board since 1927. 

® Georce N. Wetts, of Elmwood Park, IIl., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Bloomington, to 
succeed Paul Gossard. 


Bark River, Mich., has re- 
DEROCHER as president; OmER 
and CLARENCE ANDERSON as 





Experience Shared... Production Multiplied 


When war came to this nation, even the greatly ex- 
panded facilities of Bausch & Lomb could not meet 
the urgent demands for binoculars as well as the range 
finders and other military instruments which only this 
company was equipped to produce. There was a 
tremendously increased need, too, for optical instru- 
ments of the utmost precision for industrial research 
and control... that our fighting men might have fight- 
ing tools second to none. 

Faced with this situation, Bausch & Lomb at once in- 
creased its own binocular production more than twelve 
hundred percent and multiplied its effectiveness by 
making its specifications and production experience 
available to six other manufacturers. 

In addition, the Bausch & Lomb glass plant makes 


and supplies the fine optical glass which goes into 
lenses and prisms not only of the binoculars this com- 
pany manufactures, but into those of others as well. 

By expanding its glass plant and by sharing its 
knowledge, Bausch & Lomb is making possible an 
uninterrupted supply of optical instruments which are 
necessary to America’s Armed Forces. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TT 
Mahers of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 
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BUILDING NEWS 


® Waterbury, Conn. The school board has 
prepared a school repair program, estimated to 
cost approximately $470,000. The majority of the 
work will include repairs to roofs, installation of 
new floors, repairs to grounds and fences, and 
the installation of an automobile repair shop. 
> Mt. Holly, N. J. The Rancocas Valley Re- 
gional High School Board, covering five town- 
ships in Burlington County, N. J., has set up 
three postwar planning subcommittees. One com- 
mittee deals with equipment, another with 
grounds, and a third with buildings. Each com- 
mittee comprises three school-board members, the 
president, the district secretary, the principal, the 
supervising principal, and the custodian. 

A thorough study is being made of all the 
facilities to be included in postwar planning under 
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three headings: (1) an essential list; (2) a de- 
sirable list, and (3) an acceptable list. Detailed 
specifications for all items will be prepared and 
an estimate of cost made for each item. The 
board has set as its goal, the improvement of the 
school facilities and assistance for the labor prob- 
lem during the postwar period. The board has 
available a report on a study of the schools made 
by the faculty of each building. Mr. Ernest L. 
Saul, supervising principal, is guiding the com- 
mittees from the educational standpoint, and Mr. 
Alden Alberson, president of the board, and Mr. 
Arthur D. Cross, secretary, are giving lay leader- 
ship in the studies. 

® LaSalle, Ill. The board of education has 
received a report from the insurance committee, 
showing that the value of school properties has 
increased 6 per cent to $437,725.18. The report 
was submitted in order to indicate that the fire 


ANY Floor 


UT Floor-San to work and 
watch your floor cleaning 
problems vanish! For Floor- 
San gives youthoroughclean- 
ing—with guaranteed safety 
—no matter where it’s used! 
You can use Floor-San on 
rubber tile, asphalt tile, 
terrazzo, wood, linoleum or 
any other flooring. 
Floor-San gives true clean- 
liness because the powerful 
ingredients quickly pene- 
trate the dirt film and float 
the dirt to the surface. 
Floor-San has received the 
approval of the Rubber Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. It is also endorsed by 
asphalt tile manufacturers. 
Such approval means that 
Floor-San is mild... won't 
discolor... won’t run colors. 
Remember, Floor-San 
maintains a// floors. No need 
for special cleansers. So or- 
der Floor-San now and save 
time, money and flooring. 


FLOOR-SAN 


LIQUID SCRUB COMPOUND 


Tonente 
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insurance coverage must be increased by $19,000 
because of the increased valuation. The board 
has voted to increase the amount of insurance 
from $375,000 to $394,000. The majority of the 
insurance went to full-time insurance agencies, 
while others were given smaller allotments. 

® Deming, N. Mex. Plans have been started 
for a postwar school-building program, to include 
a gymnasium, an auditorium, an athletic field, 
and an elementary school. A part of the money 
has already been provided and plans are being 
made for raising the balance of the fund. 
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FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 
adopted an emergency school budget of $3,345,- 
000 for the school year 1944-45. The budget pro- 
vides for expenses of city schools from July 1, 
1944, to and including December 31. 

® Nashville, Tenn. The board of education has 
adopted a new budget for 1944-45 calling for a 
total of $2,196,813, which includes provision for 
teachers’ salary increases and for 25 new teachers. 
® Auburn, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $760,739 for the year 1944-45, which 
is an increase of $33,739 over the past year. The 
new budget makes provisions for emergency 
salary adjustments for all employees. 

® Grand Rapids, Mich. The board of education 
has cut its budget by $479,246 for the school year 
1944-45. The budget has been arranged to come 
within the 5.5 mills granted the schools by the 
county tax allocation board. The 1943-44 mem- 
bership has been reduced from 27,015 in 1930-31 
to 21,300, and the teaching staff has been cut 
from 1083 in 1930-31 to 776 in 1944. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
® Kansas City, Mo. To relieve an acute short- 
age, the school board has decided to relax the 
rules governing the employment of married 
women teachers. Beginning September 1, married 
women under 45 years of age, who are college 
graduates, will be employed as teachers in grade 
and high schools, for the duration of the war. 
® New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has taken action assuring teachers 60 per cent 
sick pay for the new academic year, beginning 
next fall. Formerly, teachers received only half 
pay when ill, despite the fact that city employees 
were paid full salary. 
& Newburyport, Mass. A cumulative sick-leave 
schedule has been adopted by the school board, 
which permits employees to receive full pay when 
absent for five days due to personal illness. A 
maximum of three days’ pay is allowed for ab- 
sence caused by the death of a member of the 
immediate family. 
® Fall River, Mass. The school board has de- 
feated a plan to continue teachers who marry 
men in the armed forces in their positions. Under 
the present rules, teachers are required to forego 
regular jobs for substitute work when they 
marry. 
® Stanford, Conn. The board of education has 
voted to recommend to the town board of finance 
that cost-of-living bonuses for all school em- 
ployees be increased 100 per cent, from $150 to 
$300 per year. : 
®& Springfield, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new sick-leave plan for school em- 
ployees, to become effective September 1. Regular 
employees may be granted in any school year 
a leave of absence without loss of pay, for dis- 
ability or emergency, according to the following 
plan: employees on a basis of 52 weeks a year, 
12 workifg days; those employed on a basis of 
48 weeks, 11 working days; and those engaged 
on a basis of 40 to 44 weeks, 10 working days. 
Unused leave will be allowed to accumulate auto- 
matically to an additional 12, 11, 10 working 
days, extending the leave to 24, 22, or 20 working 
days for the various groups. 
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THE RURAL TEACHER SHORTAGE 
(Concluded from page 15) 
teaching, Brown is promoting vocational guid- 
ance in the county high schools, in which teach- 
ing as a career is included. 

Second, says the county superintendent, school 
boards must be educated to provide attractive, 
pleasant school quarters for both teachers and 
pupils. Gone is the day when a teacher can be 
expected to go about her work enthusiastically 
in a dingy, cold schoolroom. The building must 
be modern, with adequate sanitary and instruc- 
tional facilities. 

Third, Mr. and Mrs. Farmer and Rural Resi- 
dent must lend a helping hand. Rural people must 
help educational leaders interest rural young 
oeople in teaching as a career. 

Advocates of school consolidations claim that 
if we had fewer schools we would have better 
schools. The districts could afford finer buildings 
and equipment and pay higher salaries, thus 
attracting higher caliber instructors. Former 
Governor Murray D. Van Wagoner of Michigan, 
in appointing a commission, September 24, 1942, 
to study educational improvement in Michigan, 
said: “We have over 6000 school districts in 
Michigan. Some of them have as few as two 
pupils. Supervisory officials in many districts 
outnumber the entire teaching staff and school 
population. 

“Some 1500 districts have 15 pupils or less. 
Certain villages have two districts, each with its 
own high school, its dual teaching, building, 
supervisory, maintenance, and fuel budgets — 
and all within walking distance of each other. 

“District consolidations,” said Van Wagoner, 
“with certain changes in state school laws, can 
bring about immediate rural school improvements. 

When Van Wagener’s commission finished its 
job, it gave in its report this definition of public 
schools: “The American school has evolved from 
the genius of the American people as the exten- 
sion of the home. . . . The conviction has grown 
deep and strong in the hearts of the people that 
universal public education is one of the principal 
means, not only for teaching competency in free 
government, but also for giving each generation 
a fair start in life. America believes in equality 
of educational opportunity in accord with inborn 
capacity so that no individual will be deprived 
of his educational birthright because of race, 
religion, age, geographic location, physical, social 
or economic condition, so that the community 
and state will not be deprived of the possible 
services and contributions of any individual.” 

That is a thumbnail statement of the funda- 
mental American attitude toward education, and 
applies particularly to the rural schools, which 
must prepare for a critical 1944-45 school year. 

Salaries of teachers who might otherwise leave 
because of low pay, according to educational 
authorities, probably will have to be raised to 
keep the teachers from looking for greener 
pastures. 

In the South, the problem of rural teachers 
has been especially difficult. According to Mr. 
C. J. Allen, county superintendent of rural schools 
in Calhoun County, Ala., there has been a 
terrifically high teacher turnover in the county 
in the past several years because of war condi- 
tions. Salaries, now averaging around $100 a 
month for eight to nine months of school, are 25 
per cent higher than several years ago. Special 
teaching certificates issued by the Alabama State 
Department of Education have helped replenish 
the reduced teacher supply and keep the schools 
open. At present, the Calhoun County system 
(closed for the summer) has 10 per cent of its 
teachers’ jobs vacant, but with the help of 
teachers who get the right to teach with the 
special certificates, it is expected all the schools 
in the county will reopen in the fall. 

Oddly enough, some teaching jobs have been 
filled by wives of soldiers stationed at Fort Mc- 
Clellan, Mr. Allen said. 

Conditions in Calhoun County are typical of 
the South, according to Supt. Allen, perhaps a 
bit more so because this is a defense area and 
there’s a tendency to lose teachers more easily 
for that reason. It has been a cause of much 
worry. 
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FREE FLOOR CARE MANUAL. If your school 
has long-lasting Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors, 
you'll want our maintenance book, “Take Care.” 
It’s filled with helpful information on floor care 
—time-saving tips to pass along to your school’s 
maintenance crew. For your free copy, address 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
2008 State Street. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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ARMSTRONG'S LINOWALL ¢ ARMSTRONG'S RESILIENT TILE FLOORS 
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PEABODY Folding Chairs A Rp sen 
Will Not Tip...They're Sturdy. r gre & 
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Fold Flat 





LABORATORY, HOME ECONOMICS, 
LIBRARY, AND VOCATIONAL 


Peabody’s No. 72 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last along | 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 





alieiriainana School boards throughout the country recognize the ad- 
CHAIRS vantages of doing business with Peterson whenever lab- 


oratory, library, home economics or vocational furniture 
is required. Peterson’s background of more than half a 
century of experience is an asset upon which many a 
school has depended for maximum satisfaction and 
economy. The Services and Advice of our experts is at 
your command without obligation or cost. Call upon us 
at any time. 


For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend 
Peabody Portable Auditori- 
um Chairs. They come in 
single chairs or units of 2, 
3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored. 
famous for comfort. Ask 
for prices on available 
styles. State number needed 
and how many seats to a 


ah pee Bary F No. 21 LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, Indiana | __1272 38 FUMSERTON AVE CHICAGO, U.S.A | 








Tried and Proved 
DUDLEY LOCKS.. 


The School Kid’s Favorite 


Durable, convenient, pick-resistant Dudley locks 
minimize administration problems and adequately 
=> gue ¥ student property. Automatic and self-locking, 
with 64,000 possible combinations. 

Besides that pictured, the Dudley line includes 
masterkeyed combinations and buit-in locker locks, 
available on proper priorities. We'll be glad to 
send you a catalog. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION 


DEPT. 812 570 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








Both Built to 
‘take it’’ 


ARMY TANKS and 


ARLINGTON 
SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 


Schools fortunate silent to have Arlington equip- 
ment appreciate its enduring and serviceable qual- 

- ities. In the era ahead Arlington will again set the 
Call Mz AG uelle 3337 standard for advanced design and construction of 
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PRACTICE WAR TIME 





| ECONOMY Holden Book Covers 


STANDARDIZE ON 
Bakelite Airtight Clean 


SQUIRES INKWELL 


Schools cannot afford inferior prod- 
ucts if they are to play the vital 
part of educating the youth in these 
war days. 


Throughout the country, schools 
are using Squires Inkwells, because 
they mean an efficient, durable and 
quality inkwell. They will give the 
kind of service to schools so neces- 
sary today to help bring victory 
tomorrow. 


Write for particulars and _ prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


351 FREEPORT ROAD 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SKILSAW 

BELT SANDER: 


® Your own handy man can quickly put 
a like-new finish on ink-stained desks, 
glaring blackboards or scarred woodwork... 
with the help of a SKILSAW BELT SANDER. 
It’s powerful, light in weight, easy to 

* & use...enables anyone to sand faster and 

.f smoother on any flat surface. IDEAL TOOL 
FOR MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES. 

Write today for full information. 


SKILSAW, INC. 
5033-43 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, lil. 


Sales and Service Branches in 
All Principal Cities 
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Protect Books from Wear 
Reduce Replacement Costs 


Save Taxpayers Money 


Establish Respect for Public 
Property 


Wear Like Leather 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Right now we are still concentrating on the War Fronts, 
which absorb all of our new machines. However, we are 
eagerly looking forward to the peacetime when we may 
again furnish our many loyal customers and dealers with 


Holmes Projectors of proved merit. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35 mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





FILMSOUND LIBRARY: ANNOUNCE 


It Ain’t Hay (Universal) No. 2530; 8 reels; 
Sparkling comedy by screen and radio’s funniest 
team— Abbott and Costello. Available from 
September 19, for approved nontheatrical audi- 
ences. 

Prisoner of Zenda; No. 5789; 10 reels. Grau- 
starkian romance in the grandest manner. Ronald 
Colman, Madeleine Carroll, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr., Raymond Massey. Selznick release. 

He’s My Guy (Universal) No. 2531; 6 reels. 
Human relations comedy-drama involving the 
staging of morale-building shows in defence 
plants. Timely, interesting, diverting, with Joan 
Davis. Available from September 26 for approved 
nontheatrical audiences. 

Home Vegetable Garden; No. 618; black and 
white. Twenty minutes of authoritative, detailed 
information on victory gardening, by James H. 
Burdette, head of the National Garden Bureau 
and garden editor of the Chicago Sun. Contains 
special advice to late season gardening. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago 13, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—810. 


SOUTH BEND LATHES 

A condensed catalog covering Engine Lathes, 
Toolroom Lathes, and Precision Turret Lathes 
for practically all types of production, toolroom 
and maintenance work may now be had. Engine 
and Toolroom Lathes are made in five sizes with 
9”, 10”, 13”, 14%”, and 16” swing and with 
bed lengths for 3’ to 12’. The Precision Turret 
Lathes have 9” and 10” swing, with 4” and 1” 
maximum collet capacity. Especial attention is 
given to lathe attachments for special classes 
of work. 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 22, 
Ind, 

For brief reference use ASBJ—811. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING AIDS 


A comprehensive listing of geographical instruc- 
tional material will be found in Cram’s Catalog 
No. 77. Washable and markable maps and globes, 
large scale state maps, indexed History maps and 
Health charts, map marking pencils, colored out- 


tovcanon 
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Cram’s New Catalog, No. 77. 


line globes and wall maps are among the many 
items listed. A new celestial globe, prepared as 
an aid in teaching aerial navigation is included. 
Mounted on glass ball, for illumination, an illus- 


trated handbook for the 
each globe. 

The George F. 
apolis, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—812. 


layman accompanies 


Cram Company, Inc., Indian- 


RADIANT FOLD-PAK 

It is possible to have a large movie screen 
ranging in size from 7’ x 9’ to 11’ x 14’ which 
folds into a light, compact, convenient carrying 
case. The screen is made from a newly developed 
material with a pure white surface. Fold-Pak 
Screens will not crack, peel or discolor, can be 
easily washed or cleaned —and will give long 
satisfactory service. Can be used under ‘any 
climatic conditions and ideal for indoor or out- 
door shows. 

Radiant Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago 
22, Ill 

For brief reference use ASBJ—813. 


IMPROVED VERSATOL SCREENS 

Among the projection screens which can now 
be sold without priorities is the Da-Lite Versatol 
tripod model which may be had in three sizes, 
30” x 40”; 40” x 40”; and 37” x 50”. Canvas 
carrying bags for the Versatol may also be had. 
The Versatol is now a one piece, self contained 
unit and has safety features (to protect the 
fabric) similar to those found in the Da-Lite 
Challenger. It can be adjusted in height without 
changing the picture proportions on the screen. 
The fabric has Da-Lite famous glass-beaded 
surface which reflects maximum light without 
sparkle or glare. 

Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc., 2723 North 
Crawford Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—814. 


SPECIFICATIONS — FLOOR TREATMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE 

A comprehensive manual containing specifica- 
tions and maintenance is now procurable. Cover- 
ing care and treatment of new terrazzo, marble, 
old terrazzo, magnesite, quarry tile, travertine, 
colored cement or flagstone, old cement, new 
cement, wood floors, seal and wax treatment, 
penetrating seal treatment; gymnasium floors, 
linoleum, asphalt tile, rubber tile, masonite, all 
are covered by precise directions and no matter 
what kind of floors need attention directions will 
be found in the specifications for treatment and 
maintenance. The details are exactly set up for 
the care of each type in easily readable form. 
How to care for your floors, and with what 
materials. are simoly and pleiniy set up. 

The Hillyard Company, St. Joseph 1, Mo 

For brief reference use ASBJ—815. 


WAKEFIELD COMPANY GETS STAR 


Employees of the F. W. Wakefield Brass Com- 
pany, Vermilion, Ohio, received their second 
Army-Navy “E” star “for meritorious service 
on the production front.” 

Wakefield employees have consistently refrained 
from leaving to join “war baby companies at 
higher wages,” he added. This, he said, had made 
possible a balanced operation in the Wakefield 
plant, employing about 100 persons. 

The absentee record is less than half of 1 per 
cent, he asserted. 


THE SECOND SIXTY YEARS 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, report to their 
people and their friends on their sixtieth anni- 
versary. Way back in 1884 Albert Blake Dick, 
searching for speed and efficiency, discovered 
stencil duplication. Mr. Dick collaborated with 
Thomas Edison in the perfection of the duplica- 
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tion equipment now standard in every business 
institution. Engaged in war production, Mr. A. 
B. Dick, Jr., now president, has a hopeful and 
constructive pattern outlined for the coming 
sixty years of progress for the A. B. Dick 
Company. Mr. Dick has committed peace-time 
skills to the war job as long as they shall be 
needed. Postwar plans include a practical con- 
version to the same peacetime production of the 
Mimeograph and allied devices and supplies that 
have kept the company at the “top o’ the heap” 
these many years. 





i 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of June, 1944, school bonds 
were sold in the amount of $2,279,000. During 
the same period short-term paper was sold in the 
amount of $891,600. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


In 11 Pacific states, contracts were let for 7 
new school buildings during the month of June, 
at a cost of $330,390. A total of 37 additional 
projects were reported in preliminary stages, to 
cost an estimated $1,587,100. 

Dodge reports that, in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, contracts were let in June for 
333 educational buildings, to cost $10,540,000. 





. aioe 
PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL-BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


New Federal Specifications 

The following new additions to the Federal Standard 
Stock Catalog are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.: 

HH-G-76a. Asbestos, metallic-cloth gaskets. 5 cents 

HH-P-31la. Asbestos, metallic-cloth sheet and tape pack- 
ing. 5 cents. 

HH-P-36a. High pressure rod asbestos packing. 5 cents. 
JJ-B-102. Elastic cotton bandages. 5 cents. 

TTL-426, dry Lithopone, 5 cents. 

UUC-806b, paper cups, 5 cents. 

UUM-106a, paper table napkins, 5 cents. 

UUT-1lla, gummed paper tape, 5 cents. 

Paints and Varnishes 

Price 5 cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This simplified practice recommendation of the National 
Bureau of Standards relates particularly to colors and 
containers. 

List of Inspected Electrical Equipment, 1944 

Paper, 416 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Contains a complete, up-to-date listing of inspected 
electrical equipment for the period ending May 1, 1944. 
Guides for Postwar Planning 

Paper, 31 pages. Price, 25 cents. National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

This publication, issued before our country entered 
the war, outlines the general field in which public 
planning must be done. 

Urban Redevelopment and Housing 

Paper, 24 pages. Price, 25 cents. National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Suggestions for an integrated approach that will provide 
the elimination of slums and blight and the improve- 
ment of all urban housing. Useful for an understanding 
of the problems in which school authorities will be asked 
to cooperate by providing schoolhousing for educational 
and social neighborhood betterment. 


National Fire Codes for Building Construction and 

Equipment, 1944 

Compiled by Robert S. Moulton. Cloth, 512 pages. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Batterymarch St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 

This 1944 revision of the minimum standards and 
recommended practice involves a limited number of 
changes of the 1943 codes, found advisable because of 
war conditions. As in previous years, the codes are 
presented in eight sections: Section I, Life Safety From 
Fire; Section II, Restricting Spread of Fire; Section III, 
Chimney and Smoke Pipes; Section IV, Building Equip- 
ment; Section V, Building Details; Section VI, Occupancy 
Standards; Section VII, Construction Operations; and 
Section VIII, Fire Tests. Subsection 21, which is devoted 
to schools, involves no major changes. 

The book is an indispensable reference in the office 
of every school-business manager, particularly because 
au thorough understanding of the underlying require- 
ments will contribute materially to improvements in 
school construction, housekeeping, and maintenance from 
the important standpoint of fire and panic safety. 
Incidentally, the scrupulous elimination of fire hazards 
will save considerable sums in maintenance and in the 
annual fire insurance premiums. 
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The responsibility of purchasing 
bleachers sometimes proves a puz- 
zler to those who are not engineers. 
Bleachers MUST be safe—MUST 
be durable. 


BE SURE oe Above: a sixty foot group, 10 
tier extended type bleacher with 
YOU'RE IGHT, a seating capacity of 440. 
R eee 


To make sure your selection of bleachers will fit your particular 
needs, give you the best service and never prove a boomerang to 
you in any way, we suggest you interview school men who have 
FULL DETAILS BY already bought Universal Bleachers and who have put them to 
clip this advertisement and WHY THEY'RE SAFE: The greater the load, the more rigid the stand. 
send to us with your name WHY THEY'RE DURABLE: No intricate parts. No castings. All stress 
and address written into and strain anticipated by the design, the lumber selected, and the workmanship. 
margin of page. SPECIAL VALUES: We make all types of bleachers; and although the war 
has placed some restrictions upon their manufacture, you will soon be able to 
choose from among them, at one source. We make bleachers exclusively; our 
knowledge and skill are concentrated on them. We accept trade-ins. You need 
not sell to someone else before buying from us. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER COMPANY 


606 SOUTH NEIL ST., CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


—= Mathematics texts in tune with present-day needs => 


AVIATION MATHEMATICS by Felker, Schweinhagen, and Paine 


New — completely integrated with the air world. Teaches math in 
direct relation to: . . . flying . . . aerial navigation . . . the aviation 
industry. Excellent to show practical applications of algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. Price, $2.72 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS (for boys) by James F. Johnson 


Planned for the great percentage of boys whose formal education is 
completed in high school. It provides the practical application of ele- 
mentary math to the common everyday problems in our present indus- 
trial activities and trade work. Price, $1.60 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS FOR GIRLS by Nettie Stewart Davis 


The basic fundamentals as well as the specialized practical applications 
of mathematics necessary for homemaking, and the commercial and 
industrial occupations open to women. Price, $1.56 


Write for examination copies for 30 days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY — 808 Montgomery Blidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 





